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NEW TEXT-BOOKS 
For the Autumn of 1874. 


Prof. OIney’s Introduction to Algebra. 
One Vol. 12mo. Price $1.00. (Ready Aug. 25.) 

This book is designed for beginners in Algebra. Its object is, to 
make clear to the learner at the very outset the odject of Algebra. 

It will make this study, which has heretofore been distasteful 
to most scholars, attractive at once, by showing them clearly the 
uses and beauty of this most important branch of knowledge. 

This book, with “ Prof. Olney’s Complete Algebra,’ price 
$1.50, and * Univ. Algebra,”’ price $2.00, form the most complete 
Series ever published, and also meet the wants of Schools and Colleges 
of whatever grade. 


PATTERSON'S NEW SERIES OF 


Writing Spellers, and Exercise Books. 
A COMPLETE COURSE. 
“WE SPELL AS WE WRITE.” 


Patterson’s Common-School Speller. 
Price about 30 cents. (Ready Aug. 15.) 

This book, beginning with the Simplest Lessons in Bold Type for 
printing on the slate, and Dictation Exercises in script for writing, 
will also embrace Lists of Familiar Oljects'on the vowel sounds, 
Words alike in Pronunciation but different in spelling, and Words 
similar in Pronunciation, with definitions, etc., etc. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


Patterson’s Speller and Analyzer, 
For Advanced Classes. Price 40 cts. 


The Exercise Books 


adapted to the above are something ENTIRELY NEW AND 
ORIGINAL, and must be seen and examined to be appreciated. 
The ExeErcIsE Books cntain full directions for use, and also for 
class drill. 
Price of Exercise Book, large size, bound with stiff covers, 5oc. 
o " *« small size, 25¢. 


Shaw's New Series on English and American Literature, 


5 ’ J J . 
Shaw s New History of English & American Literature 
Ready August 25th. 

This book has been prepared with the greatest care by Prof. 
TRUMAN J. Backus, of Vassar College, using SHAW’s MANUAL, 
edited by Dr. WM. SMITH, as a basis. 

Ist. It has been put into the modern text-book form, and is 
so arranged as to be used with the greatest facility by both Scholar 
and Teacher. 

2d. Itis printed in large, clear type, and the leading parts 
are brought out prominently by the use of black-faced type for 
catch-words, 


Shaw's Specimens of American Literature and Literary Reader. 
GREATLY ENLARGED. 
By Prof. Benj. H. MARTIN, D.D. One Vol. 12 mo. 
(Ready August 25th.) 





Price $1.50. 


Hooker’s New Physiology. 
(Ready August 25th.) 
Revised, Corrected, and put into the most perfect form for Text- 
book use, by Prof. J. A. SEWALL, of the Ills. State Normal School. 
One Vol. 12mo. Well illustrated. Price $1.60. 


Colton’s New Series of Geographies. 
THE WHOLE SUBJECT EMBRACED IN TWO BOOKS. 
With THREE FULL SETS OF MAPS, each separate—Study, 
Reference, and Railroad Maps. 


X@™ Send for complete School Catalogue. Address 
SHELDON & COMPANY, Publishers, 
8 677 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
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NEW AND POPULAR 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 
The New Graded Readers, 


FuLLY AND HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. SURPASSING ALL 
OTHERS IN EXCELLENCE OF MANUFACTURE, GRADA- 
TION, AND IN CHEAPNESS. ‘THE MOST BEAUTI- 

FUL SERIES OF SCHOOL BOOKS EVER ISSUED. 


| First Reader, 64 pages, . . Price 25 cents. 
'Second Reader, 124 pages, ._. 40 “ 


Third Reader, 160 pages, . . .“ 50 “ 
Fourth Reader, 240 pages, . . “ 70 “ 
| Fifth Reader, 336 pages, . . $1.20 


We A set of the complete series—FIVE books—will be mailed 
on receipt of $1.50, if desired for examination, with a view to in- 
troduction. 

Though not published a year, this series has already been very 
largely introduced. The cities of New York, Bangor, Me., 
| Fall River, Mass., Woburn, Mass., Stockbridge, Mass., 
freage i Tenn., Mobile, Ala., Charleston, S. C., Roches- 
| ter, N. Y., Lafayette, Ind., Ottumwa, Iowa, Duluth, Minn.— 
| to say nothing of numerous smaller towns, counties, normal schools, 
etc.—have adopted them, and have them now in successful use. 





| 
| 
| Special circulars giving full descriptive notices of each book of 
| the series, together with many testimonials from eminent educators 

| who have tested their merits in the class room, will be sent on 

| application. 


‘THE SPENCERIAN COPY-BOOKS & CHARTS. 
New Revised Edition. The Copy-Booxks are comprised in 
five distinct series, viz : 
1. The Shorter Course. 
small books, Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Price 10 cents each. 


2. The Common School Series. Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4, 434, and5. Pricers 
centseach. This series has undergone a thorough revision in every par- 
ticular. 


3. Exercise Series. 
15 cents each. 


4. Business Series. Nos. 6and7. 


5. Ladies’ Series. Nos. 8 and 9. Price 15 cents each. The copies in 
this series are presented in a smaller hand. 


SPENCERIAN CHARTS OF WRITING. 
bound together. Size, 19 by 24 inches: 


|A NEW FRENCH GRAMMAR. 4 Practical Course with 
the French Language, on Woodbury’s Plan with the German. 


By Profs. Louis A. LANGUELLIER, LL.D., and H. M. Mon- 
SANTO, M.A. Beautifully printed and handsomely bound in 
cloth, with leather back, 550 pages. Price $2.00. by mail, for 
examination with a view to introduction, on receipt of $1.50. 


A MANUAL OF FRENCH POETRY: with Historical 


ntroduction and Biographical Notices of the Principal Authors. 
For the use of the School and the Home. Cloth, 550 pages. 
By A. H. Mrxer, A.M., Prof. of Modern Languages in the 
University of Rochester. Price $2. ; by mail, on receipt of $1.50. 


A NEW TREATISE ON THE FRENCH VERBS: 


including an Easy and Practical Method for Acquiring the Ir- 
regular Verbs, and the Rules for the Present and Past Parti- 
ciples. Cloth, 125 pages. By ALFRED HENNEQUIN, M.A., 
Instructor in French in the Univ. of Michigan. Price go cents. 


DANA’S MANUAL OF GEOLOGY: Treating of the 


Principles of the Science, with special reference to American 
Geological History, for the use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Schools of Science. A New Revised Edition. By JAMES 
D. Dana, LL.D., Silliman Prof. of Geology and Nat. Hist., 
.Yale College. Illustrated by a Chart of the World, and over 
1,000 figures, mostly from American sources. Thoroughly re- 
vised, much enlarged, and almost wholly re-written. 1 vol. 
8vo., about 850 pages. Price $5.00. 


X@- OUR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE of The American 
Educational Series of School and College Text-Books, and Zhe 
Educational Reporter for May, a handsome publication fall of useful 
information, mailed free to any address. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
138 and 140 Grand St., New York. 


An entirely new series, and consists of three 


A, B, and C is an entirely new set of books. Price 


Price r5 cents each, 


47 Charts; sold separately or 
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THE PRAYER OF AGASSIZ.* | . As, in life’s best hours, we hear, ‘ 
nts. oF Se 6. re ne ee thus f 
a — . 
“ On the isle of Penikese, The All-Father heareth us ; t 
‘“ Ranged about by sapphire seas, And his holy ear we pain : ‘ 
Fanned by breezes salt and cool, With our noisy words and vain, 
nailed Stood the Master with his school. st on gu shemge f 
to in- Over sails that not in vain F WAY * the gates of eg 
Wooed the west wind’s steady strain, —_ on pa language, his q 
Me. Line of coast that low and far ™ ctesual sienees ! 3 
‘sy Stretched its undulating bar, — the careless heart was moved, 3 
hes- Winds aslant along the rim a me tities Pee Sonn, } 
sale, Of the waves they stooped to skim, bn Wh 8 gaetere sevens, : 
~ Ss, Rock and isle and glistening bay, To the Master well-beloved, ¢ 
Fell the beautiful white day. bate —— mi ; 
ok of By the light they cannot hide, 
ee Said the Master to the youth: All who gazed upon him saw, 
“* We have come in search of truth, Through its veil of tender awe, 
TS Trying with uncertain key How his face was still uplit 
d in Door by door of mystery ; By the old sweet look of it, 
We are searching, through His laws, Hopeful, trustful, full of cheer, 
ilove To the garment-hem of Cause, And the love that casts out fear. ° 
ea Him, the endless, unbegun, Who the secret may declare 
pare The Unnamable, the One, Of that brief, unuttered prayer ? 
: Light of all our light the Source, Did the shade before him come 
Price Life of life, and Force of force. Of th’ inevitable doom, 
As with fingers of the blind Of the end of earth so near, 
s in We are groping here to find And Eternity’s new year? 
er What the hyeroglyphics mean In the lap of sheltering seas 
Of the Unseen in the seen, Rests the isle of Penikese ; 
vith What the thought which underlies But the lord of the domain 
an. Nature’s masking and disguise, Comes not to his own again ; 
in What it is that hides beneath Where the eyes that follow fail, 
for Blight and bloom and birth and death. On a vaster sea his sail 
By past efforts unavailing, Drifts beyond our beck and hail ; 
cal Doubt and error, loss and failing, Other lips within its bound 
rs. Of our weakness made aware, Shall the laws of life expound ; 
- On the threshold of our task Other eyes from rock and shell 
50. Let us light and guidance ask, Read the world’s old riddles well ; 
% Let us pause in silent prayer !” But when breezes light and bland 
. Blow from summer’s blossomed land, 
4 Then the Master in his place When the air is glad with wings 
A., Bowed his head a little space, And the blithe song-sparrow sings, 
ts. And the leaves by soft airs stirred, Many an eye with his still face 
he Lapse of wave and cry of bird Shall the living ones displace, 
an Left the solemn hush unbroken Many an ear the word shall seck 
2° Of that wordless prayer unspoken, Ie alone could fitly speak. 
t., While its wish, on earth unsaid, : And one name forevermore 
er Rose to heaven interpreted. Shall be uttered o’er and o’er 
L gree By the waves that kiss the shore, 
: At the request of the Agassiz Memorial Committee Mr. Whit- By the curlew’s whistle sent 
tier generously placed his poem “ The Prayer of Agassiz,” at their | Down the cool, sea-scented air ; 
be disposal, The following is his letter : In all voices known to her 
ul ; AMESBURY, 30 3 mo., 1874. | Nature owns her worshiper, 
Agreeably to thy request, I send a copy of my poem on Agassiz. | Half in triumph, half lament, 
It is most fitting that the Teachers of our country should take a/ Thither love shall tearful turn, 





prominent part in the testimonial to their beloved master. I am | Friendship pause uncovered there, 


sure they will all esteem it a privilege to thus manifest their love 
; and reverence, Iam truly thy friend, Joun G, WHITTIER. From the Master’s silent prayer, 


And the wisest reverence learn 
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THE TRAINING OF PUPILS. 


—_— 


BY PROF. H. N. DAY, NEW HAVEN, 


Latest in mental development but highest in import- 
ance is the directive, regulative, or proper rational faculty. 
The characteristic function of this faculty is to direct 
or regulate the activity of the mind in reference to an 
end or aim. It is this faculty which distinguishes man 
as rational from beings whose highest attributes are in- 
stinct and merely automatic action. To have an aim 
and to act in reference to it is the work of rational life. 


That growth into a habit of living, which is all regu- 
lated in reference to a high rational end, will not come 
of itself, the pitiable condition of the great mass of men 
who live relatively aimless lives, is decisive evidence. 
The regulative faculty, indeed, needs, perhaps more 
han the other faculties, careful, intelligent training. 
The young mind easily falls into routine. Even profes- 
sional men, to a great extent, come to be drudges. In 
the profession of the preacher, for instance, in which 
there is the strongest inducement to originative and 
well-aimed labor, it is safe to say, that a large part of 
its work is mechanical ; pulpit discourses are constructed 
after a uniform plan and pattern, discovering no fresh, 
active, governing aim and special plan conformed to it 
in the development. It is often the case that there is 
great proficiency, mastery of principles and rules, and 
accumulation of facts, found in educated men in con- 
nection with but most feeble power to use or apply their 
attainments. Encyclopedias of learning, such men are 
inefficient as emptiness itself. Without doubt a great 
part of life even among the intelligent is ineffective and 
barren of good results, simply from the aimlessness of 
their living ; and this is attributable in a large measure 
to the want of proper training. 

There are several distinguishable stages, or moments, 
or phases in the development and exercise of this fac- 
ulty, which are so many distinct things to be observed 
and cared for in all wise, systematic training. In the 
first place, the idea should be developed in the forming 
mind that it should have an object or end in what it 
does—that it should ever act rationally. This will not 
prejudice or harm what is and should be automatic in 
life. Even play, the very essence of which is to be re- 

gardless of ulterior end, mere recreation, in the strict- 
est view, must be rational—under the general, if at the 
time unconscious, control of the treason, in order to be 
most perfect play and most enjoyable and serviceable 
recreation. To do what is done for some object or re- 





Every step brings to a forking in the path of study or 
of life ; and an alternative of choice is offered. To be 
practically sensible of this, to be on the alert when the 
selection must be made, to determine for one’s self 
rather than be determined by circumstances, to be able 
|to do this wisely, are attainments of the highest worth. 
| They are as valuable for proficiency in study, for devel- 
opment of mental power, as for the right regulation of 
life. 
A third stage or moment in this development is the 
acquisition of the power to grasp the proposed end or 
| object with firmness, and to hold it steadily before the 
eye of the mind, so that the work shall never be done 
blindly or without clear discernment of the goal which 
is to be reached. 

A fourth stage or moment in this culture is the at- 
tainment of the power to control all subsidiary activity 
in strict reference to the accomplishment of the end or 
aim that has been selected. All blind, undirected, 
straggling effort should be corrected ; and the mind be 
carefully trained to bend its whole energy towards the 
| one proposed end. 

There is ample opportunity in the ordinary process of 
teaching for training this important faculty. In the reg- 
ulation of the general life, the ordering of the day’s em- 
ployments and engagements, the choice of professions, 
and of places, and methods, and courses of study, the 
performance of particular scholastic duties, the deter- 
mination of reading—everywhere the occasion is fur- 
nished of reminding of this importance of an aim and 
of selecting the right end or object. Everywhere, too, 
there is opportunity of calling into exercise the power 
to grasp the proposed aim or end, and to make it act- 
ually dominant. 

It will be found that the introduction of such a gov- 
erning aim intoa scholastic exercise will give a new in- 
spiration to exertion. ‘The preparation of essays or 
compositions, for instance, which generally is the most 
unsatisfactory of all work in schools and seminaries, as 
repulsive to the pupil to perform, as to the teacher to 
impose and criticise, just as soon and so far as a rational 
end or aim in writing is definitely and practically 
brought in, becomes most attractive and inspiring, so 
that no exercise is more satisfactory to pupil or teacher. 
Elocution, now the most shunned and shirked of school 
duties, is made, by the due introduction of aim or ob- 
ject, in the reading or recitation, to lose its repulsive- 
ness. ‘The teacher may be put upon the necessity of 
severe reflection often to discover what should be the 
end in the specific exercise to propose ; but as his whole 








sult, should be inculcated assiduously on every learner 
by the example and spirit of the teacher, by the assign-| 
ment of exercises, by positive inculcation with line upon | 
line and precept upon precept. 

The next stage or moment of development here, is 
readiness and skill in selecting the best and highest 


end. Everywhere there is this possibility of selection. 


work should be rationally directed, it is simple duty to 
discover and to impress it on his pupil’s mind. 

We cannot overestimate the importance of providing 
systematically in all general education for training 
specifically applied to this directive or regulative fac- 
ulty. To act always for a purpose, while yet the free- 
dom of proper spontaneous or automatic activity is al- 
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lowed for, to be tending in all udlinne as in all in- 
stinctive and automatic action, toward an end, and that 
the highest, best, most rational end attainable at the 
time, marks the man of character, of efficiency, of un- 
ceasing growth and ever increasing vigor. ‘There is 
here, too, a special law of mental as of all vital activity 
which should be borne in mind as a special motive to 
careful training here. It is, that as the highest and 
most dominant characteristic of man’s nature is his ra- 
tionality, or attribute of directing all his acts toward an 
end or aim, just in proportion as this highest faculty is 
exercised in its proper sphere, all the subordinate func- 
tions will go on more healthfully and effectively. The 
reason is that man’s whole nature is constituted harmo. 
niously in subserviency to the high end of his being. 
It is just as it is with his physical nature: as he was 
made to walk erect, and by this characteristic he is dis- 
tinguished from the beast, all his vital functions play 
more healthfully if his carriage is erect than if he stoops 
or crawls, Ever to act rationally, in reference to an 
aim, the highest aim that the occasion admits, is the 
highest end in all training, and therefore should be dis- 
tinctly cared for in all systems and methods and pro- 
cesses of general education. 





PARTNERSHIP IN THE SCHOOLROOM. 


BY A TEACHER. 


Statistics confirm the assertion that free labor far 
more enriches and strengthens a nation than slave 
labor. Chivalric ages, and the war of the Great 
Rebellion, have demonstrated that men who share 
in the products of the land they till are better hus- 
bandmen and braver in the edge of defensive battle 
than mere tenants-at-will of the landlord. In many 
schoolrooms are two kinds of labor, free labor and 
slave labor, sustaining the same comparative value 
as in chivalry and in the rebellion. Between schol- 
ars, between teachers, between scholars and teach- 
ers there should be copartnership of aims, means, 
effort, and of triumph. Otherwise the labor will be 
selfish, hence slavish, dragging,sour. It is as much 
the teacher’s duty to grow in the school as it is the 
pupil’s, but selfishness is the great preventive of such 
growth, because selfishness is naturally contractive, 
while education, e-duco, is by nature expansive. 
God made selfishness the mainspring of money- 
making industry, since material accumulation is of 
necessity contractile, centralizing, hoarding, but he 
made the effort for and with mutual stimulus, attri- 
tion, etc., the condition of education, or what is.the 
same, of expanding and strengthening the mind, of 
deepening, refining, and fortifying the heart. Let 
teachers realize and remember that teaching has 





been lifted from | ron sedan: he a mere calling, 
craft, or medium, to the level of the other profes- 
sions. It now stands beside law, medicine, etc., in 
attractiveness, influence, and remuneration. 

The partners of the schoolroom are: teachers as 
senior partners, pupils as juniors partners, and pat- 
rons as silent partners. By business analogy, what 
are their individual and joint duties? The teach- 
ers, as seniors in the firm, to have general manage- 
ment. . In order that this general management be 
harmonious and effective, how necessary that these 
senior members of the same house frequently con- 
fer ; that they study each other’s dispositions, strong 
and weak talents ; that they assist each other mutu- 
ally ; hence the necessity and practical value of 
teachers’ mectings, institutes, journals, etc. The du- 
ties of the senior toward the junior partners are : 
thoroughly to sympathize with their pupils ; to ad- 
vise and to influence them by example; to render 
them self-mastering, self-capable ; to fill them with 
devotion to the business in hand; to apprentice 
them in the best methods known to the profession. 
The obligations of the pupil partners to the seniors 
are respect, deference, hearty codperation ; never to 
circulate false or uncertain reports about the firm, 
especially not to prejudice the silent against the 
senior partners, and always to work mightily for the 
success and honor of the entire firm ; ever remem- 
bering that its advancement is their promotion. One 
of the main duties of some parents, or silent part- 
ners, is to realize that they are sz/ent. Yet let them 
remember that not only their money, but their chil- 
dren, are invested in the schoolhouse. Hence it is 
their duty often to visit and inspect this house, its 
books, methods, business, habits ; in short, the gen- 
eral soundness and effectiveness of the establish- 
ment. Especially to advise with and sustain the 
senior partners in society when hard times fall on 
them. How long would a firm tolerate a silent 
partner who pursued the opposite course ? 

As in all other partnerships, it is evident that the 
several members named above, must heartily sym- 
pathize, counsel, and codperate together, or failure 
may threaten the whoie enterprise. Simple indif- 
ference toward each other may produce the most 
disastrous results. 


SCHOOLMASTERS OF FICTION. 





BY CLARA E. OLMSTEAD. 


In the land of imagination there is a famous re- 
sort called the town of Fiction. It is the Venice 
of the upper air, and no end is there to the number 
































_ The Ci onnecticut 


of noble lords and lovely lellas who dwell within 
its confines. Yet we pass by these, to follow a sin- 
gularly motley band of professional gentlemen, as 


School Journal, 


be ‘interwoven with sen Wese Paul Dombey 
living, sirs, I think he would show you the incalcu- 
lable advantage of such training. This highly in- 


they enter a spacious hall ; foremost is a man of|tellectual course can be carried out only among the 


square mind, square head, and square shoulders, 
who, though not a schoolmaster himself, in virtue 
of his eminently practical views of education, is 
voted first speaker and chairman of the convention 
now assembled. With a quick rap of his walking- 


stick he brings before the little company the pe-| 


culiar fact of his presence, and in the pause that fol- 
lows, he silently introduces himself as: Thomas 
Gradgrind, sirs! a man of readities ; a man of facts 
and calculations ; a man who proceeds upon the 
principle that two and two make four, and nothing 
over, and will not be talked into allowing for any- 
thing over. Much more follows to the same effect. 
Having been before the public since the “ hard 
times” of 1867, this introduction is hardly neces- 
sary. Almost immediately, however, he audibly 
addresses the company, in deep, measured tones, 
saying: “Sirs, we have met together to consider a 
few subjects concerning education, which I will pre- 
sent in the following order: first, what shall be 
taught ; secondly, how shall it be taught; _ thirdly, 
how shall order be secured; or, to recapitulate, 
first, matter ; secondly, method ; thirdly, discipline. 
Hitherto definitions, arithmetic, geography, and 
spelling have been considered the foundations of 
learning ; mathematical science has been counted 
especially important ; natural science of value in 
so far as it supplied the facts, for facts, sirs, form 
the very basis of knowledge; they are eminently 
practical in all conditions of life ; therefore it is ob- 
vious that the pupil should be ready with them at 
all times. Secondly, what method is more practi- 
cal, sirs, than that which places books containing 
facts in the hands of the pupil, to be faithfully 
memorized. My examination ina recent visit to 
what is called a modern model school, proved 
that the pupils were utterly ignorant of facts. I 
conclude, without giving my opinion upon topic 
third ; any subject which has been brought before 
you is now open for debate. Dr. Blimber, shall we 
hear from you?” 

The kind-hearted man comes forward with alac- 
rity: “I agree with Mr. Gradgrind in storing the 
young mind with facts and excluding all frivolity as 
unbecoming ; but beg leave to differ with him in 
this particular.. I would place the /anguages as the 
foundation. The child is never too young to study 
Latin and Greek, a little ancient and modern _his- 
tory, grammar, and something of arithmetic, may 


best classes, for a substantial diet is exceedingly 
requisite. It would by no means be fossidle,’ he 
continues, fixing his eyes knowingly on Squeers, 
“for a boy who daily breakfasts on bread and 
water, and very little at that. With a view to the 
amount of learning which a young gentleman 
should acquire, I accept only ten scholars, that all 
my energies, and those of my accomplished assist- 
ants, may be concentrated upon them.” Having 
thus expressed his educational views, Dr. Blimber 
seats himself; a self-satisfied smile overspreads his 
countenance, as he reflects upon his sidelong thrust 
at Squeers. 

. The latter’s veneration is more than appar- 
ent, but he trices to recover his position by re- 
torting: “I marvel that gentlemen of your integ- 
rity and understanding can leave out of this discus- 
sion morals, sirs. One point has been omitted in 
method, of which I would speak—that of teaching 
by object-lessons. For instance: I have before me 
a class in English grammar ; I ask a boy to parse 
such a sentence as ‘Clean the winder’; then the 
boy goes and does it ; this fixes it in his mind, and 
is what / call the practical method. It is very fair 
to ¢alk about beef and pudding, but every one 
knows that their effects on the intellect are far from 
quickening. All those who would see the result of 
my training should visit Détheboy’s Hall. I will 
leave some circulars which shall give the particulars 
in full. Terms, twenty guineas per annum; no 
extras, no vacations, and diet unparalleled.” 

At this point Ichabod Crane, a lank, ill-jointed 
creature, from the good land of Connecticut, raises 
his eyes from “Cotton Mather’s History of New 
England Witchcraft,” with a humorous twinkle, 
which plainly says, though he does not speak: 
“You should have brought a specimen boy, that we 
might judge of your ‘diet unparalleled’.”. Then 
follows a little aside, in which Nicholas Nickleby 
and the teacher of Snow Bound enjoy themselves, 
much to the discomfort of Squeers and Gradgrind. 
All this while the quill of the secretary scratches 
audibly. 

At the close of a long discussion which follows, 
Ralph Hartsook, our Hoosier Schoolmaster, con- 
cludes the debate, by saying: “I have given you 
my ¢heortes, but since I cannot recommend from ex- 
perience what should be taught, or ow, I would 
recommend all present to read Hugh Sutherland's 

















——— 


tion.” 


Shortly after Gradgrind announces the adjourn- 
ment of the meeting, and the curtain falls upon 
the schoolmasters of fiction. 

But the teachers of to-day have great cause to be 
thankful that these have been placed before them, 
even though it be in story ; they so plainly por- 
tray the faults which mar, and the graces which 
may beautify, the teacher’s character. 
ner could Dickens have shown us the utter deprav- 
ity of one who looks to his bank account as the 
only reward of his labor, as he has done in the 
character of Squeers ; or of him who attempts to 
crush the graces of the soul and the sentiment of 
the heart under the iron heel of facts, as repre- 
sented by Gradgrind. Nor yet could we have a 
better representative of the new era, than in the 
Hoosier Schoolmaster, whom Eggleston places be- 
If in times past our writers have had oc- 
casion to direct their sharpest sarcasm against 
the schoolmaster, we hope that the future will pro- 
vide them with illustrious examples of fidelity and 
true nobility. 


fore us. 


DRAWING IN OUR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
BY SAMUEL E, MANN, MIDDLETOWN. 


It is, we think, admitted by all our best educa- 
tors that in the course of study in our lower 
schools there is too much confinement to text- 
books ; that there is, consequently, too little variety 
in the ordinary daily routine of scholarship. The 
schoolroom becomes, because of this, to a greater 
or less extent a place of confinement to the little 
It loses for them a great deal of its proper 
recitations become 


ones, 


attractiveness ; 
studies wearisome and dull. 
the “ Kindergarten” owes, in no small degree, its 
success and growing popularity to the recognition 
of the fact that children require frequent change 
of occupation, and that with them, more than With imitate. 
others, “‘ variety is the spice of life.” 

In some schools frequent object-lessons have 
done much to render less tedious the long five or 
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views on the subject. I have had many opportuni- 
ties, however, for my disciplinary powers ; ‘that 
teacher is the best disciplinarian who is the best 
learner’; he should ever be on the alert to apply 
practically his knowledge of human nature. A 
wise man can be taught, even by a dumb animal, 
what course to pursue in certain cases. 
ever, the teacher is guided by true piety, it will en- 
lighten him and prove the purest and best inspira 





irksome and 
On the other hand 


six hours of the day at school. In others, where 

vocal music finds a place, the short exercise in 

singing is almost as good as a recess. In all our 

schools the occasional half hour spent in writing is 

a great relief,a great rest, to the scholar. The 

drawing lesson furnishes another diversion that is 

not unfrequently looked forward to with a great 

deal of pleasant anticipation. This latter study, 

drawing, like the other general studies mentioned, 
and in no less degree, is independent of text-books 
and is adapted to the limited capacity, peculiar 
tastes, and habits of mind of young pupils. It is 
true that it takes a little of the time commonly de- 
voted to book studies, but it gives much in return. 
The general result of experience is that the schol- 
ars do as much and make as good progress in their 
study of books, with this additional branch as with- 
out it. 

If the art of which we write be familiar to the 
regular teacher, she may often render the school- 
room more pleasant by making some little picture 
here and there on the blackboard. She may by 
the frequent use of the crayon, make the usual 
method of teaching livelier, more sparkling, and 
therefore more successful: for by rapidly made 
sketches she appeals not alone to the ear, but, at 
the same time, to the eye. Professor Agassiz found 
his knowledge of drawing of great service. He 
made frequent use of it in teaching. Professor 
Morse, of Salem, Mass., owes no small measure of 
his popularity as a scientific lecturer to his ability 
to draw with both hands on the blackboard. In 
fact the use of the crayon by our lecturers on sci- 
ence and art is becoming more and more common, 
and as deservedly popular. 

The study of drawing in the lower, as well as 
the higher schools, is consistent with the best 
methods of education. In its earlier lessons it is 
eminently adapted to the child-mind ; in its later 
stages it requires the deeper thought and greater 
skill of mature years. The imagination in young 
children is peculiarly strong and active. The 
study of drawing stimulates and guides it. The 
memory may also be cultivated by a well arranged 
course in this branch of study. The power of re- 
membering form and proportions is often, and, in 
some occupations, is always of as much advantage 
as that of remembering rules and laws. 

Children learn easily by examples ; they love to 
Free hand-drawing is Jargely imitation : 
picturing with the hand what the eye sees. It re- 
quires little brain-work. It affords the children an 





almost endless amount of enjoyment and. gratifica- 
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tion, and they readily become proficient in it 


.|that we prepare the way for natural science, than 


This branch may be made a valuable help in the| which no study requires more the habit of acute 
discipline of the school, especially by cultivating | observation and the force of vivid imagery. It is 
habits of attention and application. Nothing is| moreover of the utmost importance that the stu- 
better adapted to attract and fix the attention of|dent of natural science should be able to correctly 
young scholars, than a dictation exercise of draw-| represent surfaces and solids, and accurately pic- 


ing, during which they, as dictated by the teacher. 


,| ture the peculiarities of the common objects of his 


bring into existence, point by point, and line by | study. 


line, straight or curved, some beautiful design or 


Sometimes it seems strange that we should spend 


comely form. It is sometimes urged that drawing,|so much time in the cultivation of the mind, the 
requiring for its lessons little preparatory study,| training of the ear, and the organs of speech, and 
begets in the pupil a dislike for the study of other | leave that most sensitive and useful organ, the eye, 
lessons ; but this argument is shown to be of little | almost wholly uneducated. Through it we receive 
weight by the fact that this branch demands patient | most of our impressions ; it feeds the mind. We 
and presevering labor.- We have known a boy of| ought therefore to give to it larger and more thor- 
It years to spend two evenings in drawing the|ough training. When we shall do this our schol- 
simple outline of two pears ; he succeeded admir-|ars will have their powers of observation and per- 
ably. This study, then, develops patience and |ception quickened, they will see more and better ; 


perseverance ; it is also conducive to the formation 


they consequently advance more easily and rapidly 


of habits of neatness and ease. It adds much to/in their usual studies ; they will be able better to 
the occasional exhibitions, and creates in the schol-| appreciate the true and the beautiful both in nature 


ar a deeper interest in the school. 

As an aid to other studies we can hardly give 
this too high an estimate. Than map-drawing 
there is no greater help to the acquirement of a 





and in art. The hand as well as the-eye should 
not be forgotten. In the world’s market manual 
skill ranks only second in value to intellect. The 
scholars of our public schools, when their school 


good knowledge of geography. And the study of} course is ended, should be able to use both eyes 
geometry is greatly facilitated by a knowledge of}and hands in no bungling, uncertain manner. The 


elementary definitions, and a thorough comprehen- 
sion of flat and solid form, such as is to be gained 
through an acquaintance with the art and science 
of drawing. If with the aid of instruments geo- 
metrical drawing be attempted in connection with 
geometry a new life is added to this—sometimes 
considered, dry study. 

Writing is only another form of drawing, in both 
a knowledge of form and a just appreciation of dis- 
tance are essential. The general result of experi- 
ence is that the one helps the other. The pencil 
should rival the pen, for as Sir Joshua Reynolds re- 
marks, “ The pencil speaks the tongue of every 
land.” There is a nearer relationship between 
these two arts than we are wont to suppose ; as we 
have already said, they are but two forms of the 
same thing: both are of little value only as they are 
used to express thought. In the former we use for 
this purpose letters, in the latter lines and colors. 
Writing would be of little use without a knowl- 
edge of reading and spelling, if it only enabled us 
to make good letters ; so drawing is almost useless, 
except as it giveg us power to express our thoughts 
or as it pictures the thought of the Creator. 

By this branch we teach the eye to observe and 


study and practice of drawing will do much toward 
the attainment of this end. By the study of de- 
sign, by the practice of original design, by careful 
drill in the execution of symmetric form and subtle 
curve, by well chosen copies for the practice of 
pupils, we shall cultivate their esthetic taste ; so 
shall we render each more capable of enjoyment, 
and thus smooth the roughnesses, chamfer the 
edges, and round the corners of their all too sharp 
and rugged lines. We shall alsoin this way nurture 
a love for art, but, nevertheless, ever must we bear 
in mind that it is not our object to make artists, 
but to enable the pupils of our common-schools 
to invent and readily execute appropriate designs, 
and to quickly and accurately represent beautiful 
and graceful forms. 


LIFE WORTH THE LIVING. 


BY MISS MARGARET F. SOMERSET, MIDDLETOWN. 





The true philosophy of life is the endeavor to 
realize our aspirations, to live our best thoughts, 
whfch like wandering angels visit us in our better 
moments. To live the life which then dawns upon 
us, of earnestness and of charity, is our best and 





thoroughly cultivate the imagination, and thus it is 





highest wisdom. True life is compatible only with 
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effort and exertion. It involves labors, not super- 
human, but which through life must be continuous 
and unceasing. Only a life spent in this way can 
be filled with enjoyments. Not only is there the 
pleasure derived from the work itself, but the en- 
joyment of rest is doubled. None but the laborer 
knoweth the sweetness of rest. A life of idleness 
can scarcely be said to be lived. Living is acting, 
thinking, working. The bee lives; the drone ex- 
ists. The purposeless existence of the idler is a 
very weariness. To realize the longings within 


him for something higher and nobler, he vainly 
flits from excitement to excitement, only to realize, 
again and again, that “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” 

In all history the most successful lives have been 
those most thoroughly devoted to labor. Incredi- 
ble labor enabled Demosthenes to become the 
greatest orator of antiquity, Washington, Napo- 
leon, and Wellington, different as they were in their 
intellectual and moral characters, were all renowned 
as hard workers. And where can a single instance 
of intellectual, social, or moral greatness be found 
which was not obtained by untiring labor. There 
are many ways of being frivolous, and not a few of 
being useful; but there is only one way of being 
intellectually great. The mind must be fed from a 
thousand sources. The wisdom, the discoveries, 
and the advancement of all those who have gone 
before must be sought out and retained. If this is 
done, we may fairly hope that time and perseverance 
will conquer the most gigantic obstacles. 

It cannot be denied that some minds have a 
greater grasp than others ; but it is equally true 
that diligence and perseverance have in many in- 
stances more than compensated for lack of power. 
When the young Spartan complained that his 
sword was too short, he was told to add a step to it. 
So our sluggish intellect must be quickened to the 
attainment of the desired goal by ever-enduring 
determination. If our powers are limited, the more 
need of exertion ; if the results of our efforts are 
limited, the more need of their being often re- 
peated. Sir Joshua Reynolds says : “Nothing is 
denied to well-directed labor: nothing is obtained 
without it.” 

If our object is mental improvement, it must be 
a life work, both earnest and serious. A boy says: 
“Oh, if I could only calculate an eclipse ; if I 
could take a glass and penetrate the secrets hidden 
in the boundless expanse of the universe.” In time 


go on through algebra, geometry, and the higher 
mathematics, and not till he has done all this will 
he be able to study the heavens successfully. 
There are many persons who would like to be uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved, but the qualities 
which command universal love and esteem are not 
easily obtained ; they involve education in its broad- 
est and most comprehensive sense. 

How much of the literature of all ages consists of 
thoughts ; results obtained not by physical experi- 
ments, but by logical inference. It is indeed a mis- 
take to suppose that the path of any author or wri- 
ter is without difficulties. Their productions are 
developments rather than inspirations, and are per- 
fected only at the expense of many present gratifi- 
cations. The ideal can be reached only by patient 
and untiring effort continued for years, or the entire 
lifetime. Success, even to the most worthy and ef- 
ficient, does not come at once. It is obtained and 
built up, like character, little by little. No doubt 
the future will bring to light many an intellect of 
the highest order, now acquiring vigor and _forti- 
tude. Doubtless the future, like the present and 
the past, will never know of many a noble heart, of 
many a faithful life, that could have ministered to 
its physical, social, and spiritual necessities. Yet, 
if the applause of the world be unattainable, there 
is a far more important object within the reach of 
every one ; there is no one who may not be good or 
do good. 

“ We live in deeds, not years ; in thoughts, not breaths ; 

In feelings, not in figures on a dial. 

We should count time by heart-throbs, 

He most lives who thinks most, 


Feels the noblest, acts the best.” 


>—— 





WE can hardly imagine the possible dignity and 
value of our lives, unless we consider their prob- 
able bearing upon other lives. A word of cheer, 
an act of passing kindness, a trifling sacrifice, may 
be just the help required to give vitality and per- 
manence to good resolves which lead to high en- 
deavor and to generous action. 

Goon, kind, true, holy words dropped in conver- 
sation may be little thought of, but they are like 
seeds of a flower or fruitful tree falling by the way- 
side, borne by some bird afar, haply thereafter to 
fringe with beauty some barren mountain side, or 
to make glad some lonely wilderness. 

Ir we find a coal seam we look upon it as waste- 
ful not to work it and make the most of it. To 
leave the clear heads of our countrymen untilled is 
more wasteful, as they are infinitely more valuable 





he may be able to do it, although as yet he has not 
gone half way through the arithmetic. He must 





than any coal seam that ever was discovered.— 
Professor Williamson. 
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Young JEAcHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 
12) 
THE TEACHER. 


BY GRACE A, BROWN. 


— 


I have read a charming story, 

From a book you may not know, 
A tale of a gentle teacher 

Who taught long years ago ; 

He lived ina wonderful country, 
Which lies in the sun-rise glow 

So near to our poor lost Eden, 

’Tis darkened e’en now by its woe. 








This teacher’s schoolroom was lofty, 
For it reached the heavens, they say ; 
And his words so tender and earnest 
Lie warm in our hearts to-day. 

He told grave truths on the mountains 
And beautiful things in the valleys ; 
And fair were his object-lessons 

From grasses and lillies, 


’Tis hard to believe that 4/s pupils 

Could tire or listless grow ; 

For he listened to all their yearnings 

And sorrowed in all their woe, 

But this book tells a strange, strange story 
O’er which one might wonder and weep ; 
That while teaching the grandest lessons, 
Some wearied and e’en fell asleep. 


O, teacher, whose sweet, clear voice 
Rings down through the changing year 
With the scent of the grasses and lillies, 
A balm for all doubtings and fears : 
Give, O give us a share of the patience 
Which made thy brief life so sublime ! 
The love and earnest devotion 
Which gild the gray shadows of time. 
~—NM. Y. Ed. Journal. 


— 





ON THE STUDY OF GEOGRAPHY. 


BY DR. J. M. SAUNDERS, NEW ORLEANS, 


—_—~ 


To a commercial people requiring an intercourse 
with all parts of the world, a knowledge of the lan- 
guages spoken and commodities produced or con- 
sumed is indispensable. There is another element 
of knowledge equally important. It is the geograph- 





— ae 


of distances vpon the earth’s surface, with the po- 
sition of places thereon toward each other. To pre- 
pare the pupil’s mind for this simple knowledge, it 
is only necessary to teach him a few facts. 

1. Show him aglobe. Don’t bother him with the 
fact that it revolves diurnally upon its own axis, 
and annually in its orbit. Don’t explain to him 
that the sun isa candle, and the globe an orange 
which you slowly turn round while exposed to the 
light. Don’t explain day and night, the precession 
of the equinoxes, and the succession of the seasons. 
They have nothing to do with geography—if you 
will, with geodesy. The globe must be explained 
by conic sections, but don’t mention that subject to 
the young pupil of geography. The globe must 
diminish from the equator to the poles. It must be 
shaped a little like an egg, only it must be an ob- 
late spheroid, but be careful not to use this word. 
Well, teach the pupil that the globe measures 


girth diminishes as you part from the equator or 


and less up to, perhaps, 18,000 miles at Spitzber- 
gen. You may then venture to explain that these 
circles around the world are what they see called 
lines of latitude. That they are divided into 360 
parts, but that these parts are less and less in 
length as they depart from the equator and ap- 
proach the poles ; ¢.g., that these parts or degrees of 
latitude on the equator or largest girth of the earth 
are nearly 70 miles each, and at the smallest ac- 
cessible girth of the earth they are but about 40 
miles each. You may explain also that the degrees 
of longitude diminish in length in like manner as 
you depart from the meridian or equator and ap- 
proach the poles. Make the pupil ask you ques- 
tions until you see with the globe before him that 
he understands this much. If you will make him 
get a string and measure the globe he will be im- 
pressed with the fact that the shortest line between 
Lisbon and Baltimore'is not directly across the 


ical position of those countries, with their relations of| ocean but that it is less by a line running four de- 


distance and accessibility toward our own and other 
countries. It is in this last that the value of geo- 
graphical knowledge consists. Employing the 
measurement of distances upon the face of the earth 
for this practical object alone, it will not be wise to 
confound it with any other science. We should not 
confuse it in the ideas of the pupil with cosmogny 
or geology, nor with astronomy, nor, indeed, with 
topography, until you come to this. Each of these 
last is a profound and separate science. What we 
wish to teach is geodesy alone, or the measurement 


grees north of the latitude of both. This will con- 
vince him of the effect of sphericity upon the length 
of latitudinal and longitudinal degrees. 

2. With these ideas fully adopted into the mind let 
the pupil see that this sphere is divided by two grand 
masses land. The one the continents of Amer- 
ica, the other those of Asia, Europe, Africa, and 
certain outlying islands. He will understand that 
the first continent is divided between the United 
States and British colonies at the northern end, and 
certain Spanish American States on the mainland 








around its largest part 25,000 miles, but that its ‘ 


meridian north and south, and that it measures less « 
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and islands on the other. He will see for himself 
that India, China, Japan, Persia, and Turkey are 
great commercial States in Asia; that Prussia, Aus- 
tria, the German States, Spain, France, Italy, and 
England are the chief countries of Europe ; and that 
Egypt and Abyssinia to the Cape of Good Hope, 
Africa, is a barbarous country, bordered with some 
settlements of English convicts. But don’t bother 
that child’s mind about Basco de Gama, nor Colum- 
bus, nor any other discoverer. Spare him the pil- 
lars of Hercules and their ze plus ultra, and about 
Troy whose location is now unknown, and about 
the precise location of Scylla and Charybdis with 
the episodes of the Odysseys of Homer and Fene- 
lon. These things are very valuable, but are not to 
be classed among strictly original items of knowl- 
edge. That boy will hear enough about them some 
time or another, from some individual equally learned 
with yourself. Give him the problem to determine 
the distances between Calcutta and Cairo in Illi- 
nois. He will find the first place on a given lati- 
tude and longitude on the coast of the East Indies, 
and the other in the United States at the forks of 
the Illinois and Ohio rivers. A bit of thread will 
give him the distances over land and water. This 
string he will take to the scale of the map or globe, 
by which he can determine the lineal distance. 
You may give him a rule, if you will, for determin- 
ing by mathematical principles the distance between 
them by latitude and longitude but you would bet- 
ter not. 


CARING FOR PUPILS. 





BY RUTH C. WAINWRIGHT. 


Many teachers think that their duties end with 
the instruction and government of their pupils in 
school hours. Some do not even. know where or 
how their pupils live. They meet their school as 
the transient lecturer meets an audience, and from 
thirty to fifty pupils are treated as if they all have 
the same home-life and the same disposition. Such 
teachers may instruct well, even in an attractive 
and pleasant manner, but a little care for and inter- 
est in their pupils would add to their usefulness 
and success. The thought, “ The teacher cares for 
me,” touches the heart of the child, and adds a 
new zest to study. 

There are teachers who perform their school 
duties as faithfully as others, and yet who have 
hearts large enough for each child to find an indi- 
vidual place therein. When any are absent from 
school, they find out wy, and if sickness be the 





cause, they either go to sec them, or send a note of 
sympathy, so that both pupils and parents feel that 
they are remembered by the teacher. If a pupil is 
difficult to manage, they talk over the matter ina 
friendly manner, with the parent—-not to complain 
of the child, but to find out, if possible, more of its 
disposition, and. the best modes of managing it. 
Such teachers generally have the coéperation of 
the parents, as well as the good-will of their pupils. 
Some portion of the time not spent in the school- 
room ought to be spent in exercise ; then why may 
not the teacher go, once in a while, to the home of 
the pupils? It is true that some of these homes 
are not very pleasant, but the words of interest and 
kindness there spoken, like bread cast on the 
water, they come back to the teacher, ere many 
days go by, filling the heart with gladness. Then 
cultivate your pupils’ acquaintance more in the 
schoolroom, on the play-ground, and in their homes, 
and you will make life-time friends. 

Another duty of teachers is the physical care of 
their pupils. If headache is prevalent among 
them, its cause should be discovered, if possible, 
and removed. The room may contain too much 
foul air, or the temperature may be too high, or too 
low, or the pupils may have played too hard at in- 
termission, with too sudden a suspension of activ- 
ity on entering the school-room, resulting in nerv- 
ousness, or palpitation and headache, or a checking 
of perspiration, with a liability to take cold if 
checked too suddenly. By mingling with the chil- 
dren at play-time, the teacher can check them if 
the play becomes too noisy, or the exercise too 
violent. 

The manner of going up stairs needs _ the teach- 
er’s observation and care, particularly with girls, 
many of whom go “ with a hop, skip, and a jump,” 
taking two or three steps ata time. Laying aside 
the want of propriety in ascending stairs in this 
manner, the more serious error is, that it is in di- 
rect opposition to the laws of health. The proper 
way to ascend stairs is to take one step at a time ; 
and to place on the step the whole of the foot, and 
not merely the toe, as many do. A few wecks 
after I commenced teaching, I went to my physician, 
complained of a tired feeling every time I had to 
ascend the stairs at school, and asked how I could 
prevent it. He said, “ You go up quickly, and only 
place your toes on the steps, don’t you?’ I an- 
swered, “ Yes.” He then gave me the rule which 
I have mentioned above; and after I had broken 
myself of the habit referred to, I found it not so 
tiresome to go up and down stairs. 
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temperature, should receive attention. After they 
have once assigned seats, some teachers will per- 
mit no change. They say, “If I permit one to 
change because his seat is too near the fire, or an- 
other because his is too far, I would have a constant 
changing, and much disorder would ensue.” Se- 
vere cold weather does not usually last more than 
a day or two, and when it does come and it is im- 
possible to get the room comfortably warm in all 
parts of it, pupils should not be obliged to suffer, 
lest perfect order be disturbed. By going round 
from place to place in the room, the teach- 
er can ascertain who are in uncomfortable positions 
aud necessary changes can be made. In this man- 
ner countless requests to change seats, and com- 
plaints of being too warm or too cold may be 
avoided. When children see the teacher is trying 
to make them comfortable, they are more apt to 
wait patiently till they can receive attention. 

It is the rule in some schools, that no pupil shall 
eat his lunch inthe schoolroom at noon. In pleas- 
ant weather, this is well enough; but when the 
weather is cold, or chilly, or damp, children ought 
to be allowed to eat their lunch in the schoolroom, 
if another suitable room is not provided. A noon 
lunch at school is apt to be cold comfort any way, 
and no matter how nicely the room may be fur- 
nished, children should not be required to stand 
shivering in the cold to eat it. In answer to the 
objection that crumbs may be scattered and pieces 
of food be thrown around the room, and much 
noise be made, I would say, that there are few 
children who would refuse to sweep up the crumbs 
they may make, and the discipline of the school 
should prevent the throwing of food around the 
room and the making of unnecessary noise. It 
may be objected that this would compel the 
teacher to remain in the schoolroom all noon time, 
and not have any recreation. This need not be 
the case, except with very small children. The 
older pupils know ow to behave properly, and if 
thrown on their honor, will, as a general thing, be 
true to it. 

The above suggestions are not untried theories. 


They have been practically tested and proved true. 
—National Teacher for June. 





Four-Firtus of the population of New Mexico, 
the proposed new State, are unable to read and 


write. 
Tue Mercantile Library, of San Francisco, con- 


tains over 36,000 volumes. 
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MISCELLANY. 


GOLD AND SILVER ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 


HOW THEY ARE PREPARED FOR SHIPMENT. 

When the gold and silver belongs to any of the great 
mining companies it is usually made up in bars and 
forwarded by express. Most of these companies have 
particular banks, either here or in New York, to which 
they sell all they have. But there are many small com- 
panies of white and Chinese miners who sell their dust 
to the storekeeper with whom they deal, or to small 
country banks or brokers, who make a business of it, 
and who sell it to the big banks. Nearly all the banks 
have agents for purchasing in this way. The Bank of 
California claims to receive two-thirds of the bullion 
coming to the market. A comparatively small propor- 
tion of dust and nuggets is now received, as most of 
the country banks convert their receipts into bars. 
Gold was formerly sent along in its original state by 
nearly all these banks, but it is seldom done now, as there 
is an assay office in nearly all the mining towns, where 
it is melted into bars, ‘The average silver bars weigh 
from 2,400 to 3,000 ounces, and the gold bars are worth 
from $50 up to $5,000. A few months ago the Anglo- 
California Bank received one of the latter value. The 
bars range in fineness from 600 to 950, the average be- 
ing about 850. A great proportion of the fine bars 
come from Victoria, British Columbia. Silver comes in 
bars of all sizes. The Bank of California has had one 
bar of 1,801 ounces, or 124 pounds, sent to it. The 
gold and silver from the bank are sent to the refinery to 
be refined. Formerly, a good deal of silver used to ac- 
cumulate at the banks, but now it is shipped quickly by 
the railroad. What remains over night in the banks is 
—being in the shape of bars — placed on trucks and 
run into the vault, till it is sent away next day. The 
silver is shipped principally to China, Japan, and Eng- 
land. It is interesting to detail 

HOW THEY ARE SHIPPED. 

At the country banks it is received in all conceivable 
shapes, in plain bars, packed in buckskin bags, in tin 
boxes, and even in old tin cans. Silver coin for export 
is always put in square, devetailed boxes. Silver bul- 
lion comes in plain bars. When sent from the bank it 
is put into a large bag, from which it is taken when 
brought to the railroad cars and placed on the floor of 
the car. In this way it is brought to the city. Most of 
the gold and silver is coined here and shipped away by 
the firm of Wells, Fargo, & Co., which has agents at 
every principal point on the railroads, whose duty it is 
to receive it and check it. On the cars are a number 
of men armed with small arsenal shot-guns and navy 
revolvers. They accompany the treasure. When 
shipped East it is put up in little boxes of pine wood 
with screwed lids, each containing about $20,000 
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Wells, Fargo, & Co. have about six hundred offices on 
the coast and employ about 1,050 men. ‘The offices 
extend from here to the Missouri river, and they have 
regular agents in Liverpool, Hamburg, Bremen, etc. 
They have agents on all the trains. It takes fifteen 
men to run a treasure car from here to Ogden, and 
there are from two to six or eight on all save some of 
the smaller lines ; while on the days when there is any 
considerable amount of treasure they have an armed 
guard. In sending to Mexico, a treasure-room is en- 
gaged on the steamer, in which the treasure is packed 
in boxes or bags. ‘These are put in a square safe, 
which will hold $250,000. Silver is almost always 
shipped in bars. For the carriage of gold from Fort 
Shaw in Montana, near the boundary line of British 
Columbia, to this city the charge is 1# per cent. ; for 
carrying silver it is 3'¢ per cent. on the value. For 
shorter distances there is, of course, a reduced scale of 
charges. 
WHAT BECOMES OF ALL THE GOLD AND SILVER? 

In the first place, $1,034,537,245 has been sent away 
from San Francisco through regular mercantile chan- 
nels during the last quarter of a century. Nearly all 
this went by sea, though the amount reported in that 
way has been growing smaller, being now only a small 
portion of what it was a few years ago, before the over- 
land railroad was completed. The balance, about $40,- 
000,000 worth, exists in the shape of coin, jewelry, etc., 
on the Pacific coast ; $60,000,000 has gone East by 
express, post-office, and drafts, while the balance has 
been shipped from Utah, Nevada, Montana, Idaho, Col- 
orado, New Mexico, Arizona, and Wyoming, Oregon, 
Washington, and British Columbia on the railroad since 
its completion, or by other means of conveyance pre- 
viously, and carried away by hand. Of the whole 
amount more than $1,100,000,000 has reached England, 
chiefly by way of New York. Of that exported by sea 
more than half has gone directly to New York, about 
$200,000,000 direct to England, nearly $120,000,000 to 
China and Japan, and the balance to various other 
countries, 

ONE NOTICEABLE CHANGE, 
occurring of late years, is in the character of our bul- 
lion product. Formerly it was all gold, or nearly so. 
In 1859 we began to obtain silver,avhen the yield of 
the argentiferous lodes of Nevada astonished the world, 
more than did the placers of California ; and ever since, 
year by year, the quantity of silver has been increasing 
while that of gold has nearly all the time steadily de- 
creased. Last year the yield of silver on the Pacific 
coast slightly exceeded that of gold. We have fur- 
nished the world with gold ; we shall furnish it with 
silver, That the silver is needed may be well under- 
stood, when it is known that India alone requires $500,- 
900,006 worth of silver to supply her wants in this re- 
spect. As to the future prospects, the silver yield of 
Nevada, Utah, and Colorado is continually increasing 


and the gold yield of the coast will increase as soon as 
the vast unworked and almost unknown resources of 
this State are developed. It, in fact, may be considered 
that the resources, auriferous and argentiferous, of this 
coast haye as yet only been tested, and that the devel- 
opment has yet to come. The Rocky Mountains, the 
backbone of the continent,-the Sierra Nevada and the 
connecting ranges, have, as yet, been but partially pros- 
pected, and may be considered the inexhaustible store- 
houses of the precious metals. 

Abroad there exists a kind of vague idea that one 
has but to come to California and stay a dozen years to 
go forth a millionaire ; but as to the annual yield since 
the first miner struck the first pick in the soil of the 
valley of the Sacramento—as to the annual yield, wheth- 
er it is increasing or decreasing—as to what becomes of 
it when mined, where it goes to, and the part that it 
plays in government and commerce, comparatively few 
areaware. And notwithstanding the expanded ideas of 
California wealth that exist abroad and at home, it will 
surprise not a few to learn that one-third of all the gold 
and silver coined and uncoined in circulation in the 
world, and a half of that used in America, Europe, and 
Australia, has been the product of the Pacific coast 
from 1848 to 1874. 

THE PRECIOUS METAL PRODUCT OF THE COAST, 
says the Chronicle, has nearly equaled a value of $1,- 
000,000,000, the exact figures being $1,583,644,934, of 
which $1,347,509,503 was gold and $236,135,431 
silver. But for this immense product poured into the 
coffers of commerce it is* difficult to imagine how the 
latter could have been carried on, enormous as its in- 
crease has been, without a corresponding and general 
depreciation in prices, or a vast expansion of the sys- 
tem ofcredits and paper money. ‘To the United States 
in particular it has supplied nearly $900,000,000 of all 
the precious metals used in coinage and the‘arts since 
the foundation of the government. The total amount 
coined up to the end of 1873 was nearly $860,000,000, 
of which $750,000,000 has been from California gold 
and silver. What wéuld have been done without this, 
and how commerce could have been carried on with for- 
eign nations, are questions that are puzzling. It seems 
indeed, that the general progress of not only the Pa- 
cific coast, but of the whole nation, would have been 
very sensibly retarded. England, since 1848, has 
loaned eight thousand million dollars to the nations, and 
this she has been enabled to do by means of the gold 
and silver product of America and Australia—mainly 
of the former. At least five thousand millions of this 
sum, bringing a yearly interest of two hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, has been derived from the Pacific 
coast. Nearly all that we have sent East, and $190,- 
000,000 more, has gone thither, and has been loaned 
some half a dozen times. England lends gold and sil- 
ver obtained from the United States, in exchange for 





goods, to France. France pays it back again for mer- 
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chandise. Then it is borrowed by Germany, and by 
that nation paid back for manufactures, when it is again 
loaned to Russia, and so on. By this system one dol- 
lar in coin is sometimes made to perform the work of a 
dozen, and hence it is that the capitalists of -England 
grow rich on the handling of the product of our lodes 
and placers. bali 
THE PRODUCT OF EACH SECTION OF THE SLOPE. 

Of the whole yield California has produced three- 
fourths, or $1,094,919,098, nearly all gold, with a small 
sprinkling of silver. It is thought that there exist mam- 
moth silver lodes in various parts of the State, but they 
all pale their ineffectual fires before the wondrous ores 
of Nevada. This State comes next, having produced 
since 1860 upwards of, $221,402,412 in gold and silver, 
three-fourths having come out of the wonderful mines 
of the Comstock. The greater portion of this has 
been silver, although in many mines the gold forms at 
least one-third of the precious metals yielded in the 
assay. Utah, though long known as a country rich in 
the precious metals, has only lately been a producer of 
them. The territory has produced $18,527,537, princi- 
pally silver, and is increasing in production at a great 
rate. In fact, its resources in this way are simply inex- 
haustible. Montana first became known in 1862, and 
for two or three years its placers gave great promise, 
but they have lately ceased to yield much, and quartz 
mining is not being pushed with sufficient vigor to make 
amends for the failure of the placers. It has produced 
up to the present time $119, 308,147. The same may 
be said of Idaho, which Has produced $57,249,197. 
Colorado, as a mining field, is just about being developed, 
and will make for itself, by and by, as great a name as 
Nevada or California. It has produced about $30,000,- 
000. Oregon and Washington have a history very sim- 
ilar to that of Idaho. They have produced $25,501,- 
250. British Columbia has added about $9,000,000 to 
the riches of the coast, and Arizona a small sum ; but 
that territory is capable of being made to support a 
large mining population. Its being named at present 
as a mining territory is a seeming misnomer, as its 
yield is very small, but it has great and undeveloped 
mining capacities. 

For the last seven years the yield of the precious 
metals on this coast has been increasing steadily, last 
year having increased fourteen per cent., being $8o,- 
287,436 against $70,236,914 in 1872. This was princi- 
pally due to Nevada, the increase of which, last year, 
was unprecedentedly great. But the yield of Idaha 
and Montana has been for some years decreasing, on 


account of their placers being worked out and their 
quartz lodes not being sufficiently developed. With the 
modes of working placers, hydraulic diggings and quartz 
mines, it is presumed that most of our readers have 
more or less acquaintance. —San Francisco Press. 


There were 32 deaths last year among the alumni of 
Williams College. 





THE PEABODY MUSEUM, 
NEW HAVEN. 

It will afford occasion for rejoicing to all the devotees 
of science as well as to the particular friends of Yale 
College, to learn that the Museum provided for by the 
munificence of the late Mr. George Peabody is to be 
commenced at once. 

The site chosen is on the west side of High street, ex- 
tending from Elm to Library streets, 414 feet long by 145 
deep. The building, when complete, will be 350 feet in 
length. Only one wing is now to be erected, costing 
$160,000, and having a frontage of 115 feet on High St., 
and 100 on Elm. It will stand back 33 feet from High, 35 
from Elm ; built of brick, with cut stone trimmings, and 
strictly fire-proof ; of three stories, with high basement, 
making virtually four stories. This basement is to be 
taken up in part by working rooms, but will be largely 
devoted to the exhibition of fossil footprints, which, with 
the fossil vertebrates in the second story, are probably 
unequaled by any similar collections in this country. 
The first story will be appropriated to a lecture room and 
to Mineralogy ; the second to Geology, with the fossil 
vertebrates from the Rocky Mountain region ; the third 
to Zoology, and the attic to Archxology and Ethnology. 
Additions to the building are provided for by a reserve 
fund, on its accumulation. 

The plans adopted are those of J. C. Cady, of New 
York City, architect also of North Sheffield Hall. We 
subjoin the donor’s letter to his trustees, and also the 
Instrument of Gift. 


MR. PEABODY’'S LETTER, 


New York, October 22, 1866. 
To Professor James D. Dana, Hon. James Dixon, Hon. 
Robert C. Winthrop, Professor Benjamin Silliman, 
Professor George J. Brush, Professor Othniel C. 
Marsh, and George Peabody Whitmore, Esq. 


Gentlemen :—With this letter I enclose an instrument 
giving to you one hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
($150,000) in trust for the foundation and maintenance 
of a Museum of Natural History, especially of the de- 
partments of Zoology, Geology, and Mineralogy, in con- 
nection with Yale College. 

I some years ago expressed my intention of making a 
donation to this distinguished institution, and convinced 
as I am of the importance of the Natural Sciences, and 
of the increasing interest taken in their study, it now 
affords me great pleasure to aid in advancing these de- 
partments of knowledge. 

The rapid advance which Natural Science is now 
making renders it necessary to provide for the future 
requirements of such a Museum, as well as its present 
wants, and I trust that the portion of the fund designed 
for this purpose will be found sufficient. 

On learning of your acceptance of this trust, and of 
the assent of the President and. Fellows of Yale Col- 
lege to its conditions, I shall be prepared to pay over 
to you the sum I have named, and I may then have 
some additional suggestions to make, in regard to the 
general management of the trust. 

Confident that under your direction this trust will be 
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faithfully and successfully administered, I am with great 
Your obedient servant, 


respect, 
GEORGE PEABODY. 


THE INSTRUMENT OF GIFT. 


I hereby give to James Dwight Dana, of New Haven, 
Conn. ; James Dixon, of Hartford, Conn. ; Robert C. 
Winthrop, of Boston, Mass.; Benjamin Silliman, of 
New Haven, Conn. ; George Jarvis Brush, of New 
Haven, Conn. ; Othniel Charles Marsh, of New Haven, 
Conn. ; and George Peabody Wetmore, of Newport, R. 
I., on his attaining his majority, the sum of one hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, to be by them or their 
successors held in trust to found and maintain a Mu- 
seum of Natural History, especially of the departments 
of Zodlogy, Geology, and Mineralogy, in connection 
with Yale College, in the city of New Haven, State of 
Connecticut. 

Of this sum I direct that my said trustees devote a 
part, not to exceed a hundred thousand dollars, to the 
erection, upon land to be given for that purpose, free of 
cost or rental, by the President and Fellows of Yale 
College, in New Haven, of a fire-proof museum build- 
ing, adapted to the present requirements of these three 
departments of science, but planned with especial refer- 
ence to its subsequent enlargement ; the building, when 
completed, to become the property of said college for 
the uses of this trust, and none other. 

I further direct that the sum of twenty thousand dol- 
lars be invested, and accumulate as a building fund un- 
till it shall amount to at least one hundred thousand 
dollars, when it may be employed by my said trustees, 
or their successors, in the erection of one or more addi- 
tions to the museum building, or in its final completion ; 
the land for the same also to be provided free of cost 
or rental by the President and Fellows of Yale College, 
in New Haven, and the entire structure when completed 
to be the property of Yale College, for the uses of this 
trust and none other. 

I further direct that thirty thousand dollars, the re- 
maining portion of this donation, be invested, and the 
income from it be expended by my said trustees, or 
their sucessors, for the care of the museum, increase of 
its collections and general interests of the departments 
of science already named ; the part of the income re- 
maining after providing for the general care of the mu- 
seum to be apportioned in the following manner: three 
seventh to zoology, three seventh, to geology, and one 
seventh to mineralogy ; the said collections, as well as 
the museum building, to be exclusively for the benefit 
of the various departments of said college. 

The Board of Trustees I have thus constituted shall 
always be composed of seven persons, of whom not 
more than four shall at any one time be members of the 
Faculty of Yale College. They shall have the general 
management of the museum, keep a record of their do- 
ings, and annually prepare a report setting forth the 
condition of the trust and funds, and the amount of in- 
come received and paid out by them during the previ- 
ous year. ‘This report, signed by the trustees, shall be 
presented to the President and Fellows of Yale College, 
in New Haven, at their annual summer session, and by 
them filed in the archives of said college. 

In the event of the death or resignation of either of 
my said trustees, I direct that his successor be the Gov- 
ernor of Connecticut, who, ex offco, shall forever after- 
ward be a member of the Board. Any other vacancy 


trustees within a reasonable time after such vacancy 
shall have occurred. 

I give to my said trustees, and their successors, the 
liberty to appoint a treasurer, and to enter into any 
agreements with the President and Fellows of Yale 
College, not inconsistent with the terms of this trust, 
which may in their opinion be expedient. 

New York, October 22, 1866. GerorGE PEABODY. 
The Board, whose duties are to have the general 
management of the Museum and funds, now consists of 
the following gentlemen: Professors J. D. Dana, B. 
Silliman, G, J. Brush, O. C. Marsh ; His Excellency C. 
R. Ingersoll, Hon. R. C. Winthrop, and G, Peabody 
Wetmore, Esq. 

The present curators of the several departments of 
the museum are Prof. George J. Brush, of the mineral- 
ogical, Prof. O. C. Marsh of the geological, and Prof. 
A. E. Verrill of the zodlogical Wh, mal 








PRESIDENT PORTER’S BACCALAUREATE. 


Venerable Yale has just celebrated its one hun- 
dred and seventy-fourth anniversary. It was one of its 
happiest celebrations. 

The occasion was characterized by exercises alto- 
gether new and most significant in the history of the in- 
stitution. The semi-centennial of the Law department 
and the unveiling of the statute on Tuesday, and the 
laying of the corner-stone of the new chapel on Thurs- 
day were occasions of peculiar interest and rejoicing. 
With the exception of the heavy shower on Wednesday 
afternoon, which brought in the delightful atmosphere 
of the following days, the entire celebration was not 
merely unclouded, but positively one giving the purest 
and highest satisfaction to all who participated in it. 

THE BACCALAUREATE 

was delivered Sunday (21st) by President Porter in the 
chapel before a crowded assembly. The text of the dis- 
course was John vii, 17 :—“ If any man will do his will, 
he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God.” 
The aim of the discourse was to set forth the natural 
connection between duty and faith. President Porter 
closed with the following address to the graduating 
class :— 

Young Gentlemen of the Graduating Class :—You are 
going forth into life as men of education and culture. It 
is no secret to you that not a few of this class at the 
present time are in doubt whether the doctrine and the 
person of Christ are in any special sense from God. Let 
me remind you that the peculiar exposures of the men 
of culture at present do not so much proceed from any 
new phases of science, or new revelations of history, or 
new insight of criticism as from the powerful and subtle 
—powerful because they are subtle—moral exposures, 
which are incident to our peculiar life. The training of 
educated men often lifts them above the grosser offenses 
of fraud, dishonesty, sensuality, and violence. Their 
occupations excite their intellectual energies and tend 
to the well-being and advancement of man. 





that may occur in the Board of Trustees, either by 
resignation or by death, shall be filled by the remaining 





These occupations are intensely and peculiarly en- 
grossing, and thus create a world of imaginary excite- 
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ments and gratifications, in which conscience and duty 
in their higher significance need not often enter and the 
living God may be easily overlooked and denied. The 
real cause of the prevailing unbelief of thinking men at 
the present time is the want of moral earnestness—this 
and nothing more. This is evident from the significant 
facts—that the prevailing unbelief is atheistic rather than 
anti-christian, that it denies conscience and duty as em- 
phatically as it dispenses with Christ and the Christian 
life, that it rejects a personal God as it disowns the 
“ word made flesh,” that it doubts of immortality as coolly 
as it sets aside the resurrection, and that it mocks at 
prayer as confidently as it sneers at miracles. It is 
further evident from the fact that many men of science 
and culture also accept Christ and find in their knowl- 
edge and culture incitements and confirmations to faith. 
Let the suggestion be forever dismissed from your minds 
which now and then penetrates these halls, that unbe- 
lief or half-belief is a mark of distinguished illumination 
or asad necessity that haunts a cultivated soul. 

History and observation abundantly prove that no 
class of men are so dogmatic, or bigoted, or perserve 
as men of culture who fail fully to bring into the light 
any data which should determine their conclusions on 
any subject. Even right conclusions of history, sci- 
ence, philosophy, or letters are not made sure by clear- 
ness of insight, amplitude of knowledge, comprehen- 
siveness of view, felicity of diction, or elevation of sen- 
timent, provided important facts or principles are omit- 
ted. Let the moral light which is in any man become 
darkness by willful neglect or dishonor, and his conclu- 
sion concerning any subject in which these conditions 
are concerned, must be defective and misleading just in 
proportion to the mental force by which they are derived 
or the brilliancy by which they are enforced. If a man 
be ascientist and gives scant recognition to the force 
and laws of conscience, or a historian and overlooks 
the functions of conscience in the story of the race, or 
a literary critic, and overlooks the place which duty and 
faith occupy in the phases of literature—he of all men 
is most likely to come to false conclusions concerning 
the doctrine of Christ, simply because he is so clear 
and so self-reliant in his judgments and so pronounced 
and refined in his tastes. On the other hand, let duty 
be sacredly revered by any man, and God be honored 
by an earnest life, and the materials for correct conclu- 
sions will be so abundant that his studies and acquisi- 
tions will minister to faith. Interpreted by the light of 
his own living, experience, science, history, criticism, 
will all testify that Christ and His doctrine are from 
God. 

But you are more than men of culture and science, 
and your manhood is more to you than your intellectual 
acquisitions or your esthetic culture. ‘This is often for- 
gotten in the secluded haunts of the university, with its 
conventionalities, and its conceits, and its factitious 
judgments. It is well that you are to go forth to try 
the pure and bracing air of public life, among the ways 
and haunts of common men. As you stand upon the 
threshold and look backwards and forward, let me give 
you the parting sentiment; A life of Christian faith is 
the only human life in which there is any cheerfulness 
and hope; an assured Christian faith is only to be 
found, gained, and sustained by the earnest practice of 
duty. 

Some of you may have stood upon a mountain and 
looked out upon an extended landscape, which was en- 


dividing the mists and gloom, and terminating in some 
gilded summit in the distant horizon, tiH lost in the 
beautiful cloud. Such a path symbolizes the course of 
that man who seeks for a confirmed faith in Christ in 
the earnest practice of duty. At first he may not see 
further than a single step before him, but that single 
step is clear and sure. He may not see heaven at all. 
The Sun of the soul, the Christ whom he would dis- 
tinctly see, does not as yet reveal himself. Nothing is 
visible except an illuminated haze giving light and only 
light enough to find his footsteps. He goes forward, 
the pathway opens before him, he sees farther and _far- 
ther, the illuminated mist becomes more thin, a rift now 
and then is opened in the clouds, the sun is seen for a 
moment, it is again obscured, it appears again, but 
sooner or later up comes the day. 

May such be your life—a life of brighter and more 
assured Christian faith, as at once the effect and the 
cause of a life of earnest duty to God and man. As 
you stand upon this dividing line which separates your 
past from your future life, and as you look forward ear- 
nestly into its darkness, one face looks out upon you : 
it is the face of duty, stern and severe it may seem, and 
it may speak in a voice which at times seems harsh and 
unwelcome ; but if you follow that form and heed that 
voice, sooner or later it shall come forth to you as the 
voice and the form of the Son of the living God, who 
has promised “If a man will love me he will keep my 
words, and my Father will love him, and we will come 
in unto him and make our abode with him.” That you 
will put this promise to the proof is my best and most 
cordial wish for each and all of you, as I bid you an 
affectionate farewell. 





Loncrvity or Man.—The great physiologist, Fourin, 
concluded that the natural extreme age of man is 100 
years, and his conclusions have been adopted by Fara- 
day, and all other philosophers and physiologists. The 
duration of life is measured by the time of growth. 
When once the bones and epiphyses are united, the 
body grows no more, and it is at twenty years that this 
union is effected in man. In the camel it takes place 
at eight, in the horse at five, in the lion at four, in the 
dog at two, in the rabbit at one. ‘The natural termina- 
tion of life is five removes from these several points. 
Man being twenty years in growing, lives five times 
twenty years—that is to say one hundred years ; the 
camel is eight years in growing, lives five times eight 
years—that is to say forty years ; the horse is five years 
in growing, and lives twenty-five years ; and so with 
other animals. ‘The man who does not die of sickness, 
lives everywhere from eighty to one hundred years. 
Providence has given man a century of life, but he does 
not attain it, because he inherits disease, eats unwhole- 
some food, gives license to passions, and permits vex- 
ation to disturb his healthy equipoise ; he does not al- 
ways die from age, but kills himself. Professor Flourin 
divides human life into infancy, youth, virility, and age. 
Infancy extends to the twentieth year ; youth to the 
fiftieth, because it is during this period that the tissues 
become firm ; virility from fifty to seventy-five, during 





veloped in mists and overhung by gloomy clouds. 
Here and there a narrow path of light might be traced, 





which the organism remains complete ; and at seventy- 
five old age commences. 
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To some persons it may appear that to extend viril- 
ity to seventy-five years and let old age commence then, 
is rather extending the numbers too high ; but we sug- 
gest that all persons descending from a healthy stock 
of family, and who have lived wisely, have certainly not 
spent their virility before the age of seventy-five. Who 
is there who has not often had occasion to admire some 
venerable white-haired men of about that age, who are 
fully equal in bodily health, and especially in mental 
vigor, to those who have lived only half that period of 
time? Usually the vitality runs down quite rapidly at 
about that period ; life then lasts a shorter or longer 
time as the diminution of reserved force is hastened or 
retarded either by the then existing conditions sur- 
rounding the individual, or by the impressions which his 
system has received by his previous manner of life, or 
experiences undergone. 

It is evident that only those for whom everything has 
conspired in their favor can attain the limit of one hun- 
dred years ; and this shows at once why these cases are 
so rare ; man is so complex a being and the causes of 
derangement so multifold, that it is rather to be won; 
dered at why many who by no means live wisely do not 
die sooner. This is actually the case ; but a naturally 
strong constitution often overcomes the results of the 
most pernicious habits, as the drinking of alcohol, ex- 
cessive smoking, etc., which very soon destroy the 
weak, who act very foolishly when they try to follow the 
example of those who survive in spite ofthese follies. 

—Manvfacturer and Builder. 





Scuoo. Savinc Funps.—M. Laurent, a professor in 
the Ghent University, has devoted much time to the es- 
tablishment of savings funds in the public schools of 
Ghent, and the experiment has also been successfully 
tried in Antwerp and Bruges, and is about to be tried 
in Brussels. Contributions are received by the teachers 
of the schools, and as soon as the deposits of a scholar 
have amounted to 75 cents, that sum is deposited in the 
government savings fund, where it draws three per cent. 
interest. Of fifteen thousand pupils in the schools in 


1873, thirteen thousand were depositors, and had on 
deposit ninety-five thousand dollars, or an average of 
$7.50 each. The savings funds are designed not only 
for the purpose of saving the money, but of teaching 


the scholars the habit and the value of economy. 
—Philadelphia Ledger. 





Computsory Epucation.—On the 25th ult., the fol- 
lowing joint resolution was introduced in the United 
States Senate by Mr. Stewart, as an amendment to the 


constitution : 

Article 16. If any State shall fail to maintain a com- 
mon school system under which all persons between the 
ages of 5 and 16 years, not incapacitated for the same, 
shall receive, free of charge, such elementary education 
as Congress may prescribe, then Congress shall have 
power to establish therein such a system, and cause the 
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Office, No. 7 Insurance Building, opposite Park. 


New Haven, Conn., AuGust, 1874. 


Now that we have fairly passed into the sargassa 
of vacation, it is a good time to note the status of 
educational matters in our country during the 
school year just closed. There can be no doubt 
that, taking the country at large, substantial prog- 
ress has been made. In some ofthe Southern 
States the post-vellum confusion is yet too serious 
to admit of any very cheering progress. But there 
are exceptional cases. In general there has been 
great activity, much earnestness in the work, a 
growing appreciation of its value, both by private 
citizens and by officials ; also there has. been an in- 
creased zeal on the part of the leading thinkers on 
topics of educational practice, to solve some of the 
more important problems of the work. There has 
been much healthy discussion of such important 
topics as illiteracy, and the means for its legal pre- 
vention, the best methods‘of discipline, the duties 
of the State in regard to higher education, the 
proper treatment of “incorrigibles,” instruction in 
foreign languages, teachers’ institutes, the most 
suitable courses of instruction, the adoption of 
uniform systems of text-books, and many others. 
There has been not only discussion, but that deep, 
patient investigation, that looking carefully into 
causes and effect, and that practical experimenta- 
tion, which can furnish that only true basis for dis- 
cussion and progress. Thus in at least two of our 
largest cities, New York and Chicago, the experi- 
ment has been tried, on what is thus necessarily a 
large scale, of abolishing corporal punishment ;— 
certainly one of the best ways of determining its 
value. And if the result has been to bring the 
two city boards to diametrically opposite conclu- 
sions, the experiment is no less a striking and 
valuable one, for it seems to show either that a 
much longer period of trial is necessary to make 
educators at one upon so important a question ; or 
else, that, as has been well proven in many other 
cases, the particular method of any admissible dis- 
cipline is one entirely subservient to the question 
of the genius and skill and habit of the teacher. 
It may appear, after all, that it is mainly the in- 
structor’s genius and inspiration that gives success, 
and that he should be allowed the use of that 
armor which best suits his habit of mind, so long 





same to be maintained at the expense of such State. 
[Referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. ] 


as he wins success. That David gained the victory 
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have done better justice to his strength had he ex- 
changed his armor and sword for David’s simpler 
weapon. 

The feeling of responsibility in our States for the 
education of all our children is manifestly and 
irresistibly becoming stronger every day. The most 
notable advance of this year in this direction has 
been the adoption of a wisely-drawn compulsory 
law by the State of New York. 

The architecture and accommodation of school 
buildings are evidently receiving more careful at- 
tention ; salaries in many places have been raised in 
order to secure better teachers. Teachers’ insti- 
tutes have been frequent and interesting. The 
Indiana School Fournal informs us that it has not 
before known so many normal institutes in one 
year as are proposed for the coming summer. 

Many other signs of progress might be noted 
for which we have no space here. It is quite true 
that there has also been, and is now, a series of vig- 
orous assaults upon our common school, and these 
not only from the low and worthless, but from men 
of high station and influence; but this is encour- 
aging rather than alarming, since it shows that 
the work is not insignificant, but is ma%ing that in- 
cisive progress which strikes down old notions and 
brings on the inevitable conflict between truth and 
error. Let us take heart, and make the record of 


to be encouraged. Mr. Giles Potter, the agent of 
the Board of Education, has done some very untir- 
ing and judicious work for the better enforcement 
of the compulsory and factory law. He has gone 
from town to town and from factory to factory, not 
as an imperative officer of the law, but as a friendly 
fellow citizen, gently advising what is manifestly 
best for the public welfare. This spirit of gentle- 
ness has told. There has been a manly response 
and compliance with the law on the part of a large 
number of the shops and factories of the State. 
A mill agent whom Mr. Potter congratulated on 
his attention to the educational needs of the chil- 
dren, said, “ You did not come here bristling up 
with law, but we knew you had the law behind you.” 

We commend the careful reading of Mr. Potter's 
report as contained in the recent annual report of 
the Board of Education. Of the working of the 


compulsory law, he says, “We cannot doubt that 
progress is being made, and that if the same inter- 











the best manner, and will commend its justice and 
humanity, and the value of the education which it 
requires to every one.” 

The Normal School and its work have been 
steadily advancing in popular appreciation during 
the year. There is now more demand for its ad- 
vantages than its limits can meet. The question 
of enlargement of its accommodations and of its 
corps of teachers must soon come up for considera- 
tion. In the consolidation of districts and the 
erection of new buildings, there has been some 
' good work done lately in the State. The tone of 
the Legislature has been so far decidedly favorable 
to educational”progress. The attack on the Secre- 
tary of the Educational Board appears to have been 
purely local and individual, and to have met with 
the contempt which it deserved. There appears to 
be on the part of the Legislative Committees on 
Education a manly desire to know what is needed 
for the best interest of the cause and the State, and 
to do it. We feel assured that if our teachers will 
make it their chief aim to acquit themselves well, 
our authorities will in due time accede to all the 
reasonable demands of the great work in which we 
all have a common interest. 








Tue American Academy, — Charles Francis 
Adams, president,—has petitioned the Massachu- 
setts Legislature to make a new scientific survey 
of the State. The argument in favor of a new 
survey that shall include an examination of the 
botany, ornithology, entomology, etc., of the State 
is based not on economical considerations alone, 
but it is urged as a means of promoting the educa- 
tion of the citizens. “There is no society of scien- 
tific men within the limits of the State,” say the 
memoralists, “no educational institution that can do 
what lies simply within the power of the Common- 
wealth to effect ; namely, to furnish old and young, 
and especially those receiving a common school ed- 
ucation, with the means of acquiring a precise and 
thorough knowledge of nature as manifested in the 
objects about them.” They therefore recommend that 
reports of the proposed survey should be prepared 
with special reference to their use for educational 
purposes, and that they be sold at a very slight ad- 
vance upon the cost, so as to be within reach of 
people of moderate means, while at the same time 
reimbursing the State for the expense incurred in 
their publication. 

The enterprise is an important one, and we earn- 
estly hope that the suggestions of the Academy 





est is continued, the law will be complied with ia 


will have due weight with the Legislature. 
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THE unanimons report of the Committee on 
Education of the House of Representatives, ad- 
verse to Mr. Stark’s resolution for cutting down the 
salary of Secretary Northrop, was adopted by the 
House July 21st, without opposition. The Com- 
mittee deserve the thanks of the people. 





—~¢ 


PERSONAL. 
onnnipande 

Tue retirement of Hon. John D. Philbrick from 
the superintendency of the public schools of Bos- 
ton is of national importance. In his own city, 
where he has served as Superintendent for seven- 
teen years, and twenty years including his previous 
work as a teacher, he has earned a noble record. 
In our own State he gained his first laurels as one 
of our foremost workers, and as principal of the 
State Normal School. But his is no local influence. 
In the country at large his name has become a 
power, which has also extended itself to the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is to be hoped that his 
retirement from official position will not prevent 
the continuance of his active work by pen and 
voice and presence in this great cause, which de- 
mands the energies of every available man. 


Mr. C. L. Ames has terminated his connection 
with the Plainville graded school, as principal. We 
learn on good authority that he has been a very 
successful teacher, managing the school with un- 
qnestioned ability, and winning the affection of his 
pupils and largely of those patrons of the school 
who have the welfare of the school at heart. 
There has been for some time an unfortunate con- 
tention among residents in regard to the carrying 
on of this school, which has run so high that it was 
necessary to summon umpires from New Britain to 
decide upon a site for a new school-building. Cir- 
cumstances arrising from this discreditable condi- 
tion of things make it necessary for its late princi- 
pal to transfer his labors to some more harmonious 
locality. Mr. Ames is sought for at the Plantsville 
school, and may conclude to accept the charge. 
Good teachers will always be shy of inharmonious 
districts. 


Miss Emity T. Leonarp, formerly teacher of 
Latin and French in the Worcester High School, 
and lately of Maplewood Institute, Pittsfield, is 
about to open a school in Meriden for fitting pupils 
of either sex for college. Miss Leonard, in addi- 
tion to other accomplishments, is an unusually fine 





scholar in the classic tongues and in French and 
German. She will undoubtedly, therefore, win suc- 
cess in her new undertaking. We are glad to wel- 
come her back to Connecticut, where she originally 
belongs. 


Mr. RANDALL Spautpinc, A.M., of the class of 
70 at Yale, lately principal of the high school at 
Rockville, has been elected a tutor in Yale College. 
He has spent the last year in study at the Univer- 
sity of Géttingen in Germany. Mr. Spaulding will 
be remembered by our readers as one of the most 
valuable contributors to the columns of the Scuoot 
JOURNAL, 


Ler teachers bear in mind that, other things 
being equal, the best teacher of next year will be 
found among those who spent the most sprightly 
rollicking vacation. Cast your books where the 
Sybillian leaves went—to the wind—and drink to 
the full the inspiration of out-door life. 


Hon. B. G. Norturop delivered the Commence- 
ment address at the Berkshire Institute, Mass., 
on Wednesday, July Ist. 





‘ANNALS OF S{DUCATION. 


0: 


PLAINVILLE.—From the Plainville News we 
extract the following paragraphs concerning its 
school, regretting that we have not space for the 
whole account : 

“ The closing exercises of the Plainville Graded 
School, on Friday afternoon, 10th inst., was attend- 
ed by alarge number of ladies and gentlemen from 
town, and a number from adjoining towns. About 
two hundred and fifty pupils were present. The 
exercises, consisting of a number of sprightly 
songs, original essays, recitations, etc., passed off 
very pleasantly. We should like to particularize, 
but where everything was so acceptable it would be 
unfair to criticise or applaud special examples. At 
the close of the school exercises a very happy epi- 
sode occurred not anticipated by the Principal. A 
set of books in three volumes, of Wood’s Natural 
History, had been purchased by contributions from 
the pupils as a present to him, and they were de- 
livered in a very neat speech by Master Charles 
Moody, expressing the highest feelings of regard 
for him as their teacher, and sincere regrets at the 
prospect of being obliged to part with him. Mr. 
Ames responded in a very feeling manner, thanking 
them for the gift, and thanking them also for their 
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kindly submission to the rules and regulations of 
the school. He alluded to the experiences of the 
four years he had passed with them, during which 
time he had not been called upon to administer se- 
vere punishment, except in a a very few instances, 
and urged them to a like submission and obedience 
to their future teachers, whoever they might be. 

“We cannot consent to close this report without 
making some personal allusion to the principal of 
the school, Mr. C. L. Ames. Through his efforts, 
aided by the advice and co-operation of an efficient 
school board, we have achieved results which are 
truly surprising. In every detail of management 
the pupils in every department seem to yield a 
happy acquiescence. As a community we cannot 
but feel proud of these results, and we cannot but 
express the sentiment that he who has contributed 
so largely by his ceaseless efforts to the happy re- 
sults thus witnessed, deserves at least another year’s 
probation as a just reward for his devotion. A 
builder who has given us the foundation and the 
outlines of so fine a fabric, deserves the compensa- 
tion of being allowed to carry his design to com- 
pletion. Perfection cannot be found in a teacher. 
His tasks are herculean. His profession places 
him at the mercy of the most insatiable criticism, 
and he who offends none must be more than human. 
Mr. C. L. Ames, in whatever field his lot may be 
cast, will carry with him the best wishes of this 
community, and whoever his successor may be, we 
shall as a community accord him our most hearty 
co-operation, hoping for better results than any yet 
attained. 

“Our school must be progressive, and no ele- 
ment of discord should be allowed ever to check 
its progress or lessen its influence for good.” 





SUFFIELD.—The graduating exercises of the 
Connecticut Literary Institute took place July Ist, 
in the Second Baptist Church. After the opening 
prayer by the Rev. Dr. Turnbull of Hartford, and 
the Latin Salutatory, by G. W. Rigler, of Suffield, 
the award of the Kent prizes for English composi- 
tion was then announced as follows: First prize, 
$30, to Frank D. Peaslee, of Haverhill, Mass. ; sub- 
ject, Corner Stones. Second prize, $20, to Austin 
I. Bush, of Niantic; subject, True Greatness. 
Third prize, $10, to George W. Rigler, of Suffield ; 
subject, True Greatness. After the reading of 
these prize essays, there followed the orations. 

“Straight Onward,” by Richard Case, of Can- 
ton; “Claims of the Age on Young Men,” by 











by Chas. W. Hastings, of Suffield ; “ Driftwood,” 
by Miss Nellie L. Austin, of Suffield ; Orations,— 
‘Liberty and Education,” by George A. Austin, of 
Suffield ; “ Success in Life,” with the valedictories, 
by Cornelius S. Savage, of Hartford. The exer- 
cises were closed by the presentation of diplomas 
by Rev. Edward Lathrop, D.D., of Stamford, Conn. 

This institution is decidedly prosperous under 
the vigorous management of its principal. 


OHIO.—After giving some statistical figures 
from the Annual School Report of Ohio, for the 
year ending August 31, 1873, Zhe National Teacher 
makes the following interesting summary : 


“* A comparison of the above statistics with those re- 
turned the previous year, shows a decrease in the num- 
ber of schoolhouses erected, but a considerable increase 
in their aggregate cost: a decrease in the number of 
different teachers employed, and an increase of 9,670 
in the number of pupils enrolled ; a small decrease in 
the number of weeks schools were in session in town- 
ships, and a decrease of 6.21 {?) weeks in other dis- 
tricts ; a decrease of $1.00 in the average monthly 
wages of male teachers in townships, and an increase of 
$1.00 in the wages of female teachers ; a decrease of 
$3.00 in the monthly wages of male teachers in other 
districts (not including teachers in high schools), and a 
decrease of $1.00 in the monthly wages of female 
teachers ; an increase of $86,238.54 in the total 
amount paid teachers, and an increase of $2,361.41 in 
the amount paid for local supervision ; a considerable 
increase in the rates of local school taxes, 
both in township and other districts, and an increase of 
$318,791.84 in the amount raised by local taxes.” 

Also after explaining the new law of fixing an 
improved basis of enumeration of youth, and en- 
rollment of pupils in the State, and giving the re- 
sults for the year of the application of this law, it 
remarks : 


“We commend these figures to those who, in ignor- 
ance of the meaning of former returns, credited Ohio 
with from 200,000 to 300,000 unschooled youth, grow- 
ing upin ignorance! If due allowance be made for 
the large number of pupils (more than half) who with- 
draw from the schools before the age of fourteen, and 
the considerable number who attend private schools, it 
will be seen that there are not many thousands of chil- 
dren in the State who do not attend school any portion 
of the year. But the number of such youth is suffi- 
ciently great to justify an earnest effort to bring them 
into the schools.” 





MARYLAND. — Tue Crvit Ricuts Bitt.— 
“ This bill, if enacted into a law, would give the col- 





John G. Ward, of Tolland ; “Influence of Poetry,” 


ored people the right of admission on the same 
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terms as white persons, into every public school in 
the State, every high school and every academy 
receiving State aid; into the Normal School, St. 
John’s College. * * * in the comprehensive 
language of the bill, ‘into benevolent institutions, 
or any public school supported in whole or in part 
at public expense, or by endowment for public use. 
Neither the lessons of history, nor the admonitions 
of philosophy can have much weight with the au- 
thors of this measure, for both history and philos- 
ophy teaches us that the social habits of a nation 
cannot be regulated by statute. * * * There is 
no danger of mixed schools in Maryland, whatever 
enactments Congress may make. Before such a 
thing could become general there must be a social 
revolution such as acts of Congress may retard, but 
cannot hasten. When the black race shall have 
risen to the same social level as the white race, it 
will need no Civil Rights Bill to give them equal 
privileges in the same school. But, until that time 
shall come, Congress may as well pass a law that 
oil and water shall stand at the same height in the 


same bottle.” 
—Anxual Report of Board of Education. 


TENNESSEE.—Civit Ricuts Biii.-—Says a 
correspondent ef the ational Normal :—“ The 
question of life or death of the public school sys- 
tem of Tennessee depends upon the decision of 
Congress concerning that clause of the Civil Rights 
Bill that relates to mixed schools. If that clause 
should be adopted, our present excellent school law 
will undoubtedly be repealed just as soon as the 
Legislature can assemble. Some of the evil effects 
of the agitation of this question have already been 
felt, and many of the County Courts have been un- 
willing to levy a sufficient tax for the support of 
the public schools. 

The colored people who are clamoring for the 
passage of this law will be the ones who will suffer 
the most severely. A majority of the white peo- 
ple of the South will be able to send their children 
to private schools, but many of the colored people 
are too poor to provide thus for theirs, and they 
will be deprived of all educational privileges.” 

The Nashville Bulletin says:—“If the mixed 
school system be adopted by Congress, the system 
throughout the South, now in operation, will be 
overturned, and few now living will see one equally 
good adopted in its place. Indeed, it is not a ques- 
tion of mixed or separate schools, but it is a ques- 
tion whether we shall have separate schools or 
none at all; and those who are engaged in crip- 





ties are guilty of one of the greatest of crimes.” 


ILLINOIS.—The State Teachers’ Association 
of Illinois, at its late session, adopted a report as* 
serting “ that a republic requires a different educa- 
tion from a monarchy, because of the special duties 
which are required of the citizens of a republic ; 
that the State is the only power which can provide 
the education essential to its own perpetuity, and 
make it universal, ample, and impartial, and that 
the extent of this education should be commen- 
surate with the claims to be made upon its citizens. 
Considerations merely economical require a wide 
range, and nothing which pertains to our social 
life isproperly excluded, and the high school and 
the university in its broadest sense are legitimately 
within the province of the State.” This is sound 
doctrine. The report was submitted by Hon. 
Newton Bateman, State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction.—Nattonal Teacher. 


PENIKESE, MASS.—It is stated that of one 
hundred and fifty applications for admission to the 
Anderson School of Natural History, only fifty can 
be accepted. The necessary buildings have been 
constructed, but little funds remain for the support 
of the institution. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Computsory EpucaTion, 
—A bill was reported by the Committee on Edu- 
cation but failed to pass, though receiving a con- 
siderable vote. The Text-Book Bill was effectually 
sguelched. 





Book Notices. 


—_o0-——. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE STATE OF CONNECTI* 
cUT, presented to the General Assembly, May 
Session, 1873 ; with the Annual Report of the 
Secretary of the Board. 

It is impossible to do any justice to this volumi- 
nous and suggestive pamphlet within our narrow 
limits. We can only indicate some of its leading 
features. 

The Board announces that no important changes 
have been suggested or made; but that the-im- 
proved methods of instruction and of school ad- 
ministration in general have been winning favor in 
the State. This progress is natural and quiet, and 
gives promise of permanence ; much, however, re- 
mains to be accomplished that the cause may be 
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as prosperous throughout the State as in its most 
favored portions. 

The work of Mr. Giles Potter, as agent, is spe- 
cially commended and considered necessary for a 
long time for the proper enforcement of educational 
legislation. 

The Normal School work is reported as increas- 
ing yearly. The number of pupils connected with 
it during the last year has been 210, an increase of 
25 from the preceding year. The number of grad- 
uates for the year, 43. The money expended for 
it by the State is yielding ample returns. 

The Teachers’ Institutes are alluded to with com- 
mendation. ; 

An important suggestion is made in regard to 
the School Fund. Its income having for years 
been stationary, while the number of children has 
rapidly increased, the amount distributed per capita 
has proportionately diminished. It is now one 
dollar to each child. 

The chief significance of this fund is the power 
thus given to the Legislature to enforce its educa- 
tional laws through the provision which limits the 
distribution to such districts as comply with all 
the school laws of the State. It is important that 
this power should not be allowed, by the relatively 
diminishing value of the fund, to become insignifi- 
cant or virtually extinguished. The Board there- 
fore suggest the following precaution. As the re- 
cent change of legal interest from six to seven per 
cent. may increase the annual returns of the fund 
one per cent., or $20,000, it is proposed that this 
increment be annually added to the principal. 
Should this be found unconstitutional, legislation is 
recommended to secure such permanent increase 
of the School Fund through the Town Deposit 
Fund. 

The valuable suggestion is also made that the 
distribution of the dollar and a half from the State 
Treasury for each child is too generous, and that it 
should be proportioned not to the number of chil- 
dren of prescribed age in a town, but to the actual 
school attendance. We should think so. 

The report of the agent, Mr. Giles Potter, is so 
interesting and important that we will leave it for 
more particular notice hereafter. 

The Report of the Secretary, Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp, opens with valuable statistical tables, from 
which we learn that the number of children of 
school age enumerated in January, 1874, was 133,- 
908, an increase of 1,160 over the previous year. 
Number in schools, public and private, 123,386 ; 
average attendance in public schools, in winter, 





67,172; in summer, 60,905. Number of teachers 
in winter—males 711; females 1,810; total, 2,521, 
Number of teachers in summer—males 246; fe- 
males 2,246 ; total, 2,492, 

The Secretary says: “ During the last six years 
there has been a marked advance in every essen- 
tial feature of our school system. In the average 
length of schools, the increase is 11.13 days, in 
enumeration 9,258, in the number registered in 
winter 13,059, do. in summer 11,810, in the number 
of different scholars registered 15,467, in the per 
centage of attendance in public schools 6.03, in the 
pay of teachers $349,571.35, in the number of 
teachers continually employed 121.5 * * * * 
During the last ten years, the increase in the 
amount raised by the town-tax is $511,169.44, in 
the amount raised by district tax $359,141.19, in 
total receipts from all sources $1,088,825.92. 
While the strictest economy is always to be en- 
couraged, the fact that the people have chosen to 
tax themselves to this increased extent for the pur- 
pose of lengthening their schools and procuring 
more apparatus, better teachers, and schoolhouses, 
evinces a remarkable increase of interest in popu- 
lar education. The only point of diminution is in 
the number attending private schools, the decrease 
in six years being 1.054. This fact is evidently 
due to the improvement of our public schools.” 

The Normal School is referred to at considerable 
length and is spoken of as having attained unprece- 
dented success. Teachers’ Institutes and the best 
ways of conducting them are fully and ably dis- 
cussed. We may give some extracts from this im- 
portant part of the report in future numbers. 

In regard to his own personal labors, Secretary 
Northrop states that he has, during the year, given 
in the State 143 lectures, visited 77 towns in 93 
visits, and traveled over 14,000 miles. 

Many pages are devoted toa very sympathetic 
consideration of the condition of the declining 
towns of the State, and an earnest endeavor is 
made to arouse in them a spirit of courage and to 
point out ways by which such decay may be sup- 
planted by a new life. 

The Secretary pronounces decidedly and with 
great wieght of reasoning against the enforcing of 
“mixed schools.” He says, “ As one interested in 
the education of the colored people, being a trus- 
tee of the Hampton School in Virginia, and having 
inspected many other colored schools in the South, 
I should regret the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill. It would destroy the free school system of 
the South, and prove most disastrous to the col 
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who is at once an observer of the widest experi- 
ence, an ardent friend of true progress, and a cham-| 
pion of the rights of the colored race, cannot fail | 
to carry great weight wherever they are read. 

Other subjects treated of in this report are, 
Drawing, Neglected Children, Uniformity of Text- 
books, Education and Invention, School Library 
Orders, The Colleges and Professional Schools of 
Connecticut, Legal Prevention of Illiteracy, Teach- 
ing Articulation to the Deaf and the Dumb, Whip- 
ple Home for the Deaf Mutes, School Architec- 
ture, Spelling Prizes, and the Statue of President 
Pierson. 

There is so much that is valuable in this docu- 
ment that we advise teachers to set apart some 
time to its perusal. 


THE ReapInc CLuB AND HANDY SPEAKER. Ed- 
ited by George M. Baker. No. I. 16mo, cloth, 
50 cents. Lee & Shepard, publishers, Boston, 
In “The Reading Club,” its editor, who is well | 

known as a public reader as well as author of nu-| 

merous dramatic works, proposes to bring together | 

a fresh assortment of selections in prose and poetry, 

serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic, 


for readings and recitations. Each part will con- 


tain fifty selections. In No. I will be found many | 


popular pieces, such as “How he saved St. Mi- 
chael’s,” “Curfew must not toll to-night,” and a 
large number of humorous pieces to be found in no 
other collection. The editor has been particularly 
careful to present nothing that has been published 
before in any collection of readings. A marked 
feature in the series, which will be continued through 
the coming winter, will be adapted scenes from 
standard plays, which will be found very conven- 
ient for reading clubs. No. 1 is in beautiful bind- 
ing, and is just such a gem as will delight the 
neighborhood clubs that will form for mutual enter- 
tainment and improvement next autumn. For sale 
by H. H. Peck, New Haven. 





PROGRESSIVE AND PracricAL METHOD FOR THE 
STUDY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By F. 
Duffet, professor of Languages ; Member of the 
‘“ Association Polytechnique,” Paris. Part II. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. ; N. York and Cincinnati. 


Part First of this work has already been briefly 


noticed in our columns. Part Second consists of 


ters, etc. The rules are admirable for perspicuity 
and brevity, and the student will find in the book 
all the helps that a book can well give. The me- 
chanical execution is faultless—on the whole it is 
an exceedingly attractive work. 


TWELVE LECTURES ON THE History oF PEDA- 


GoGy. Delivered before the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Association. By W. N. Hailman, A. M., 
author of “ Kindergarten Culture,” and “ Object 
Teaching.” Wilson, Hinkle & Co., New York 
and Cincinnati. Price 75 cents. 

Any young teacher who is conscious of an active 
and earnest desire to do his work intelligently and 
in the best possible manner, cannot fail to derive 
benefit from the careful study of these lectures. 

To enter upon the study or practice of any pro- 
fession, without knowing what has been achieved in 
the same line by previous workers and thinkers— 
expecting to learn everything by original investi- 
gation and experience, is to misapply and waste 
one’s powers. The man who expects even to equal 
his predecessors, must first learn what they have 
accomplished. Until very recently hardly any 
books on the history of education have been pub- 
lished in the English language. This brief sketch, 
laying chief stress “ upon the most important prin- 
ciples that should underlie all education, and not 
encumbered with less important details and facts,” 
is a good work with which to commence the study. 


THE. COLUMBIAN SPEAKER: consisting of choice 
and animated pieces for Declamation and Read- 
ing. Selected and adapted by Loomis J. Camp- 
bell and Oran Root, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. For sale in New Haven by H. H. Peck. 
The publishers announce that this “is to be fol- 

lowed by the other books of the Columbian Series 

—each complete in itself—graduated to the capac- 

ities, and fitted to supply the wants of the various 

classes of pupils and students.” 

The Columbian Speaker is a neatly bound and 
handsomely printed volume, and contains an un- 
usually good selection of pieces, in prose and verse, 
for reading and declamation. The variety is good, 
and the selections and adaptations have been made 
with good taste and judgment. 


A New TREATISE ON THE FRENCH VERBS. By 
Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor in French 
in the University of Michigan. Published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.: New York 


twenty-five progressive lessons covering nearly 200 
pages, each lesson containing a vocabulary, rules, 
and idioms, sentences illustrating their application, 
an exercise in French conversation, anecdotes, let- 








and Chicago. 
The “ béte noire” of French Grammar is the 


Verb, especially the department usually strictly 
tabular, unclassified, and uninteresting, of the ir- 














favored portions. 

The work of Mr. Giles Potter, as agent, is spe- 
cially commended and considered necessary for a 
long time for the proper enforcement of educational 
legislation. 

The Normal School work is reported as increas- 
ing yearly. The number of pupils connected with | 
it during the last year has been 210, an increase of 
25 from the preceding year. The number of grad- 
uates for the year, 43. The money expended for 
it by the State is yielding ample returns. 

The Teachers’ Institutes are alluded to with com- 
mendation. . 

An important suggestion is made in regard to 
the School Fund. Its income having for years 
been stationary, while the number of children has 
rapidly increased, the amount distributed per capita 
has proportionately diminished. It is now one 
dollar to each child. 

The chief significance of this fund is the power 
thus given to the Legislature to enforce its educa- 
tional laws through the provision which limits the 
distribution to such districts as comply with all 
the school laws of the State. It is important that 


this power should not be allowed, by the relatively 


diminishing value of the fund, to become insignifi- 
cant or virtually extinguished. The Board there- 
fore suggest the following precaution. As the re- 
cent change of legal interest from six to seven per 
cent. may increase the annual returns of the fund | 
one per cent., or $20,000, it is proposed that this 
increment be annually added to the principal. 
Should this be found unconstitutional, legislation is 
recommended to secure such permanent increase 
of the School Fund through the Town Deposit 
Fund. 

The valuable suggestion is also made that the 
distribution of the dollar and a half from the State 
Treasury for each child is too generous, and that it 
should be proportioned not to the number of chil- 
dren of prescribed age in a town, but to the actual 
school attendance. We should think so. 

The report of the agent, Mr. Giles Potter, is so 
interesting and important that we will leave it for 
more particular notice hereafter. 

The Report of the Secretary, Hon. B. G. Nor- 
throp, opens with valuable statistical tables, from 
which we learn that the number of children of 
school age enumerated in January, 1874, was 133,- 
g08, an increase of 1,160 over the previous year. 
Number in schools, public and private, 123,386 ; 
average attendance in public schools, in winter, 





67,172; in summer, 60,905. Number of teachers 
in winter—males 711; females 1,810 ; total, 2,521. 
Number of teachers in summer—males 246; fe- 
males 2,246 ; total, 2,492, 

The Secretary says: “ During the last six years 
there has been a marked advance in every essen- 
tial feature of our school system. In the average 
length of schools, the increase is 11.13 days, in 
enumeration 9,258, in the number registered in 
winter 13,059, do. in summer 11,810, in the number 
of different scholars registered 15,467, in the per 
centage of attendance in public schools 6.03, in the 
pay of teachers $349,571.35, in the number of 
teachers continually employed 121. * * * * 
During the last ten years, the increase in the 
amount raised by the town-tax is $511,169.44, in 
the amount raised by district tax $359,141.19, in 
total receipts from all sources $1,088,825.92. 
While the strictest economy is always to be en- 
couraged, the fact that the people have chosen to 
tax themselves to this increased extent for the pur- 
pose of lengthening their schools and procuring 
more apparatus, better teachers, and schoolhouses, 
evinces a remarkable increase of interest in popu- 
lar education. The only point of diminution is in 
the number attending private schools, the decrease 
in six years being 1.054. This fact is evidently 
due to the improvement of our public schools.” 

The Normal School is referred to at considerable 
length and is spoken of as having attained unprece- 
dented success. Teachers’ Institutes and the best 
ways of conducting them are fully and ably dis- 
cussed. We may give some extracts from this im- 
portant part of the report in future numbers. 

In regard to his own personal labors, Secretary 
Northrop states that he has, during the year, given 
in the State 143 lectures, visited 77 towns in 93 
visits, and traveled over 14,000 miles. 

Many pages are devoted to a very sympathetic 
consideration of the condition of the declining 
towns of the State, and an earnest endeavor is 
made to arouse in them a spirit of courage and to 
point out ways by which such decay may be sup- 
planted by a new life. 

The Secretary pronounces decidedly and with 
great wieght of reasoning against the enforcing of 
“mixed schools.” He says, “ As one interested in 
the education of the colored people, being a trus- 
tee of the Hampton School in Virginia, and having 
inspected many other colored schools in the South, 
I should regret the passage of the Civil Rights 
Bill. It would destroy the free school system of 
the South, and prove most disastrous to the col 
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ored people thesnselves.” These words from one /|ters, etc. The rules are admirable for perspicuity 


who is at once an observer of the widest experi-| and brevity, and the student will find in the book 
ence, an ardent friend of true progress, and a cham- all the helps that a book can well give. The me- 
pion of the rights of the colored race, cannot fail) chanical execution is faultless—on the whole it is 
to carry great weight wherever they are read. an exceedingly attractive work. 


Other subjects treated of in this report are, 
Drawing, Neglected Children, Uniformity of Text- 
books, Education and Invention, School Library 
Orders, The Colleges and Professional Schools of 
Connecticut, Legal Prevention of Illiteracy, Teach- 
ing Articulation to the Deaf and the Dumb, Whip- 
ple Home for the Deaf Mutes, School Architec- 
ture, Spelling Prizes, and the Statue af President |4 
Pierson. 

There is so much that is valuable in this docu- 
ment that we advise teachers to set apart some 
time to its perusal. 


THE READING CLuB AND HANDY SPEAKER. Ed-/e 


e 
TWELVE LECTURES ON THE History oF PEDA- 


Gocy. Delivered before the Cincinnati Teach- 
ers’ Association. By W. N. Hailman, A. M., 
author of “ Kindergarten Culture,” and “ Object 
Teaching.” Wilson, Hinkle & Co., New York 
and Cincinnati. Price 75 cents. 

Any young teacher who is conscious of an active 


nd earnest desire to do his work intelligently and 


in the best possible manner, cannot fail to derive 
benefit from the careful study of these lectures. 


To enter upon the study or practice of any pro- 


fession, without knowing what has been achieved in 
the same line by previous workers and thinkers— 


xpecting to learn everything by original investi- 


ited by George M. Baker. No. I. 16mo, cloth,| gation and experience, is to misapply and waste 
50 cents. Lee & smapere, publishers, Boston, one’s powers. The man who expects even to equal 
In “The Reading Club,” its editor, who is well | i, predecessors, must first learn what they have 
known as a public reader as well as author of nU- | accomplished. Until very recently hardly any 
merous dramatic works, proposes to bring together hooks on the history of education have been pub- 
a fresh assortment of selections in prose and poetry, | }ished in the English language. This brief sketch, 
serious, humorous, pathetic, patriotic, and dramatic, laying chief stress “ upon the most important prin- 


for readings and recitations. Each part will con-|. 


iples that should underlie all education, and not 


tain fifty selections. In No. I will be found many | encumbered with less important details and facts,” 
popular pieces, such as “How he saved St. Mi-| js 4 good work with which to commence the study, 


chael’s,” “Curfew must not toll to-night,” and a 
large number of humorous pieces to be found in no 
other collection. The editor has been particularly 
careful to present nothing that has been published 
before in any collection of readings. A marked 
feature in the series, which will be continued through 
the coming winter, will be adapted scenes from 1 


THE CoLUMBIAN SPEAKER: consisting of choice 


and animated pieces for Declamation and Read- 
ing. Selected and adapted by Loomis J. Camp- 
bell and Oran Root, Jr. Boston: Lee & Shep- 
ard. For sale in New Haven by H. H. Peck. 
The publishers announce that this “is to be fol- 
owed by the other books of the Columbian Series 


oe a — — Pore” = complete in itself—graduated to the capac- 
ient for reading clubs. No. 1 is in beautiful bind-}... ; 
ag k : ities, and fitted to supply the wants of the various 
ing, and is just such a gem as will delight the ‘ ” 

classes of pupils and students. 


neighborhood clubs that will form for mutual enter- 


The Columbian Speaker is a neatly bound and 


tainment and improvement next autumn. For sale . . 
handsomely printed volume, and contains an un- 
by H. H. Peck, New Haven. ‘ , 
usually good selection of pieces, in prose and verse, 





im for reading and declamation. The variety is good, 


PROGRESSIVE AND PracTicAL METHOD FOR THE ; : 
and the selections and adaptations have been made 


StuDY OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE. By F. 
Duffet, professor of Languages ; Member of the 
“Association Polytechnique,” Paris. Part II. 
Wilson, Hinkle & Co. ; N. York and Cincinnati. 
Part First of this work has already been briefly 
noticed in our columns. Part Second consists of 
twenty-five progressive lessons covering nearly 200 
pages, each lesson containing a vocabulary, rules, 
and idioms, sentences illustrating their application, 
an exercise in French conversation, anecdotes, let- 





with good taste and judgment. 


A New TREATISE ON THE FRENCH VERBS. By 


Alfred Hennequin, M.A., Instructor in French 
in the University of Michigan. Published by 
Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co.: New York 
and Chicago. 

The “ béte noire” of French Grammar is the 


Verb, especially the department usually strictly 
tabular, unclassified, and uninteresting, of the ir- 
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APPLETON’S AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA; 


NEW REVISED EDITION. 





regular verbs. This brief treatise is a direct bolt 
and scientific assault on this Malakoff of the study, 
and we believe that it carries the day. The regu- 
lar verbs are first handled in a very thorough way 
by which their terminations are fixed well upon 
the memory. Then the irregular verbs, instead "i : 

being treated in the lump as a herd of black sheep, | ANzmcay Crctonatbus was completed in 186, snes hich Un 
in the customary style of the grammars, are neatly | States, and the signal developments which have taken place in every 














Entirely re-written by the ablest writers on every subject. Printed 
Srom new type, and illustrated with Several Thousand En- 
gravings and Maps. 




















The work originally published under the title of THz New 









































classified on a new plan. 
they are handled and conjugated with only less 
facility than the regulars. Actual trial with classes 
can alone determine the real value of this method ; 
but from our cursory examination we certainly 
think well of it. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL REviEw. Six times a year. 
A. S. Barnes & Co., New York. $5.00 per annum. 
The number for July and August is the fourth of 

this new Review. Thus far we have no doubt it has 

fully met the expectations raised by the publishers’ 
prospectus. It treats of the great literary, social, 
national, and religious questions which agitate 
thoughtful people, with such ability and discrim- 
ination as the most cultured minds in _ this 
country and Europe can bring to their discussion. 

For intelligent and cultured general readers the 

International is without a peer in this country. 

The present number contains six articles, besides 

notices of books, viz: William Cullen Bryant, by 

Ray Palmer, D.D.; Coal and its Supply, by Prof. 

E. B. Andrews, State Geologist of Ohio; Thirteen 

Years of Freedom in Italy, by Prof. Angelo De 

Gubernatis, LL.D., Florence ; The Catholic Refor- 

mation in Switzerland; The New Revision of the 

English Bible, by Prof. Geo. D. Fisher, D.D., Yale 

College; The Orthodox Church, by Princess Dora 

D' Istria. 


A New Music Book ror Day 
call the especial attention of teachers and school 
committees to the advertisement of Messrs. Ogden 
& Leslie’s new music book “ Silver Carols.” The 
reputation of the authors make it entirely certain 
that the new book is all that the publisher claims 
for it. Specimen pages will be sent free to any ad- 
dress. Write to W. W. Whitney, Toledo, Ohio. 


TEACHERS will be interested in the advertise- 
ment of Eldredge & Brother which appears in the 
present number. 


Tue attention of young men is called to the ad-| 


vertisement on the first page of cover. 


ScHooLs.— We | 


Under this arrangement | 


} 


| 


branch of science, literature, and art, have induced the editors and 
publishers to submit it to an exact and thorough revision, and to 
issue a new edition entitled THE AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, 

Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in every de- 
partment of knowledge has made a new work of reference an im- 
perative want. ‘ 

The movement of political affairs has kept pace with the dis- 
coveries of science, and their fruitful application to the industrial 
and useful arts and the convenience and refinement of social life. 
Great wars and consequent revolutions have occurred, involving 
national changes of peculiar moment. The civil war of our own 
country, which was at its height when the last volume of the old 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course of com- 
mercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 

Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have been made 
by the indefatigable explorers of Africa. 

The great political revolutions of the last decade, with the natural 
result of the lapse of time, have brought into public view a multitude 
of new men, whose names are in every one’s mouth, and of whose 
lives every one is curious to know the particulars. Great battles 
have been fought and important sieges maintained, of which the 
details are as yet preserved only inthe newspapers or in the transient 
publications of the day, but which ought now to take their place in 
permanent and authentic history. 

In preparing the present edition for the press, it has accordingly 
been the aim of the editors to bring down the information to the 
latest possible dates, and to furnish an accurate account of the 
most recent discoveries in science, of every fresh production of 
literature, and of the newest inventions in the practical arts, as 
well as to give a succinct and original record of the progress of 
political and historical events. 

The work has been begun after long and careful preliminary labor, 
and with the most ample resources for carrying it on to a successful 
termination. 

None of the original stereotype plates have been used, but every 
page has been printed on new type, forming in fact a new Cyclopz- 
dia, with the same plan and compass as its predecessor, but with a 
far greater pecuniary expenditure, and with such improvements in 
its composition as have been suggested by longer experience and 
enlarged knowledge. 

The illustrations which are introduced for the first time in the 
present edition have been added not for the sake of pictorial effect, 
but to give greater lucidity and force to the explanations in the text. 
They embrace all branches of science and of natural history, and 
depict the most famous and remarkable features of scenery, archi- 
tecture and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics and 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rather than em- 
bellishment, no pains have been spared to insure their artistic 
excellence ; the cost of their execution is enormous, and it 1s 
belleved they will find a welcome reception as an admirable feature 
of the Cyclopzedia, and worthy of its high character. 

This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on delivery of each 
volume. It will be completed in sixteen large octavo volumes, each 
containing about 800 pages, fully illustrated with several thousand 
Wood Engravings, and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 


PRICE AND STYLE OF BINDING. 


In extra Cloth, per vol., ; . $5 00 
In Library Leather, per vol., ° 6 00 
In Half Turkey Morocco, per vol., . 7 00 
In Half Russia, extra gilt, per vol., ‘ 8 co 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol., + 10 00 
In Full Russia, per vol., ° ° ‘é 10 00 


Six volumes now ready. Suceeding volumes, until comp.etion, 
will be issued once in two months. 

*,* Specimen pages of THE AMERICAN CYGLOPADIA, showing 
type, illustrations, etc., will be sent gratis, on application, 





First Class CANVASSING AGENTS WANTED. 
Address the Publishers, 
D. APPLETON & CO,, 
549 AND 551 Broapway, NEW YORK. 
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‘In Press -- The King of Day-School Books, 
Silver Carols, 


By W. A. OGDEN anp J. H. LESLIE. 


The Best, Handsomest, and Most Practical Music Book 
’ for Day Schools ever Written ; suited for 
every occasion in School. 


IT CONTAINS 160 PAGES. 


A Theoretical Department, short, simple, and practical. 
A collection of Songs for general use in the School Room, which 
are bright, lively, and cheerful. : ‘ 
A Song and Chorus Department of Sparkling Melodies for spe- 
cial occasions, and the home circle. 
A collection of Rounds, cheerful and entertaining. 
With other departments, making it the Best Singing Book 
for Day Schools, Singing Classes, and the Home, ever published. 
W. W. WHITNEY, Publisher, * 
TOLEDO, Onr!o. 
Price 50 cents per copy; $5.00 per dozen. The style and make- 
up of the book will speak for itself. Specimen pages sent by mail 
free. 7-3t 


Our New Books. 


Language Lessons for Beginners. 
By Prof. Joun S. HART, LL.D. A simple, practical, and rational 
introduction to the study of Grammar. Price, 30 cents. A sam- 
ple copy of this book for examination will be sent to any Teacher 
in the United States, without charge, on receipt of a ten cent stamp 
to pay postage, etc. 








e 

English Grammar and Analysis.— 
By Prof. Joun S. Hart, LL.D. A book that will be hailed with 
delight by Teachers who want an English Grammar that can be 
used with satisfaction, both to teacher and pupil. Price, 9o cents. 
Half price to Teachers for examination. 


Three Thousand Practice Words. 
By Prof. J. WILLIS WESTLAKE, A.M., State Normal School, Mil- 
lersville, Penn., contains lists of Familiar Words often mis-spelled, 
Difficult Words, Homophonous Words, Words often Confounded, 
Rules for Spelling, &c. It is a book that every teacher wants. 
Handsomely bound in flexible cloth, crimson edges. Price 50 cts. 
Sent to Teachers for examination on receipt of 35 cts. 


Constitution of the United States. 
By Prof. Joun S. Hart, LL.D. Just the book to place in the 
hands of every future voter. Should be taught in every School. 
Price 60 cents. Half price to Teachers for examination. 


Ie Descriptive Circulars of the above sent to any address on 
application, accompanied by stamp to pay postage. 


Please address ELDREDGE & BROTHER, 
7-1t No. 17 N. Seventh St., PHILADELPHIA. 


“THE SCIENCE OF ASTHETICS ; 
The Nature, Kinds, Laws, and Uses of Beauty. 





OF YALE COLLEGE. 


This Department of Yale College affords to Undergraduates and 
Postgraduate Students the choice of advanced systematic instruction 
|in Mathematics, Engineering, Mechanics, Physics, Chemistry, 
| Metallurgy, Natural History, Mineralogy, Geology, Physical Geo- 
| graphy, etc., with French, German, English, Drawing, etc. Pro- 
grammes sent on application. 

NEw HAVEN, Conn., 1873. III I-12 


Joseph Cillott’s Steel Pens, 


OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 


JOSEPH 
TRADE MARK: ) GILLOTTS, 





Or Descriptive Name and 


Warcanted Designating Number. 


The well-known Original and Popular Numbers, 
303, 404, 170, . 351, 332, 
With most of his other styles, may be had of all dealers. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 


gt John Street, New York. 
HENRY -HOE, Sole Agent. 2 


GUR FIRST HUNDRED YEARS: 


The Life of the Republic Illustrated. 


By C. EDWARDS LESTER, 
Author of “ Glory and Shame of England.” “ The Napoleon Dy- 
nasty,” “ Life and Public Services of Charles Sumner,” & c, 


0 





The Publishers feel justified in asserting that they are offering to 
the world one of the most interesting, comprehensive, and valuable 
books which has yet been written in this country. 

No such work exists, and it is needed by all classes of citizens. 

It unfolds the most brilliant record of achievement ever made by 
a nation. 

It covers the most interesting century in the history of the human 
race, and will be the first guide-book of American progress yet pro- 
duced. 

It will be a permanent treasuré-house of the trophies of National 
Glory, and, as a text-book for use in our schools and colleges, will 
combine History, Geography, Political Economy, and a Course of 
Reading, all bound in the chain of fascinating narration. 

It will embrave the chief fruits of the literary laors ot the life- 
time of a thoroughly American Author, who has written with such 
power on National themes. The work is in glowing style ; and 
while no important fact of our history is omitted, it never grows 
tedious by detail, nor dull by generalization. 

Our First HUNDRED YEARs will be printed in the finest Library 
historic style ; and will be issued in twelve monthly parts, of 64 or 
more pages each, making, when completed, July 4, 1875, an elegant 
royal 8vo volume, of about S00 pages. Being absolutely a sub- 
| scription book, it can be had only through our authorized canvass- 
|ing agents, who will deliver the parts to subscribers every month, 
| and collect fifty cents, the subscription price. 
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| Every Teacher in the United States can secure this valuable work, 
Author of “ Logical Penne” rap Motel Sm « Logic,” &e. | and a year’s profitable employment that will not interfere with their 
age price of Day’s Aésthetics is $2.25. Teachers furnished sin- | school duties, by addressing, for specimen pages and terms, 
gle copies, for examination, for $1.25. Liberal discount for first | 
ntroduction. Sent postpaid, on receipt of price, by the publishers. | U. S. PUBLISHING CO., 
C. C. CHATFIELD & CO., New Haven, Conn, | vii-3m 13 University Place, N. Y. 
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SCHOOL I BOOKS. 
The Publishers’ / Annual moron, 


NEW YORK, August 15, 1874 

Messrs. A. S. BARNES & Co. have the satisfaction to i» 

for the Fall of 1874 the completion of their New or Supplementary 
Series of Text-Books known as the ** New National,” or 


a 
Independent Series. 

The new series finds its raison a’ etre largely in the demand for 
brief and cheap text-books, forced upon us_ by the crowded courses 
of instruction which now prevail. Believing, nevertheless, that 
there is a limit of concession here, in the interest of schools, our 
books have not been reduced to the minimum, but are sufficiently 
full to afford a Thorough and Practical Education. 

Most of the authors whom we now re-introduce to the public are 
already favorably known through their labors in education. The 
works here advertised, however, are not revisions or new editions, 
but are extirely new, with fresh matter and novel arrangements. 
We enumerate : 


Independent Reading Series. 


By Prof. J. Mapison Watson. Embracing Six Reading Books—(No. I, 80 pp., 
25 Cts. ; No. Il, 150 Pp. 50 Cts. 3 No. II1., 240 pp., 75 cts.; No. IV, 264 pp., 











$1.00; No. V, 336 pp, $r. o VI., 47 4 Pp. Bt.50) 5 and Speillers in Script | 
text—* Orthography as we Use it” — (CHitp’s  SPELLER, 25 cents; YouTH’s 
SPELLER, 50 cents) ‘The distinguishing features of this series are its Semi- 


Phonetic l'ype, Classification by the V owel Sounds, Foot Notes and Indices, 
Elocutionary I'reatises, Topical Arrangement of Selections, Exquisite Illustra- 
tions, &c , X&c. 


Independent Course in Geography. 

By Prof. James Monteiro. (ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY, 80 cents ; CoMPRE- 
HENSIVE GroGRAPHY, $1.60.) ‘he ** Comprehensive” includes Loc al, Physical, 
Descriptive, Historical, Ma:hematical, Comparative, Topical, Ancient, and Rail- 
road Geography; with Allen’s Map Drawing, Retief Maps (bird’ seeye views), 
and Map Segments (for making Globes), in one volume. ‘The “ Elementary” 
forms a suitable introduction, with the same features in simpler form, 


Peck’s Arithmetical Course. 


3y Prof. W. G. Peck, LL.D., of Columbia College. (MANUAL oF PRACTICAL 
ARITHMETIC, 50 cents; COMPLETE ARITHMETIC, go cents) Prof. Peck is the 
most eminent of the new school of mathematicians. His higher works are ai- 
ready standard in the best American Coileges, as Yale, Harvard, Amherst, 
Princeton, &c. ‘The Arithmetics contain a logical and perspicuous presentation 
of the whole subject in limited compass. 


: . 
4 hel » 
Clark’s Diagrammar. 

By Prof. Srepuzn W Crakk. (Brier ENGLIsu Gaammar for Common Schools, 
60 cents; NoxkmMat GkamMar, tor Academies, $1.00.) ‘This wonderful adapt- 
ation of diagrams to this subject is here illustrated in its latest development by 
the original inventor. 


P ° P 
Barnes’s Brief History. 

A One-Term H ited States (price $1.50). Daustinguished for its I: | 
terest, reconciled with Brevity; its : Maps and Illustrations; its ** Catch | 
Words ;”” * Key Notes,” and * Historical Recreations:” its Attention to the | 





ry of the Un 
















Philosophy of History, and its Impartia Ihis History is already adopted, 
for unitorm use, in four States, and innumerable Counties, Cities, and Towns. | 
; 6é ; . ic | 
Stecle’s 14 Weeks” in each Science. 
3y Prof. J. DorMAN STEEL#, A M., Ph. D., F.G.S. (A FourteErn bein ZEKS 3 
Course IN PHILosor MISTRY; IN ASTRONOMY; IN PnuystoLocy; 
IN GEOLOGY; (each $1 50 ’s great success in making poet 


Intere ting and practicz 
leled demand (or these books 


mae Music Readers. 


By Prof. B. Jerson, ot New Haven ; (each, 75 cents.) By a progressive system | 
which does not require a teacher, the pupil learns ro read music j ustas he learns | 
to read ianguage. ‘Lhe system is already in successtul use in many important | 
cities and towns. | 


Other Brief Books, | 


Which give evidence of unusual merit, are: — Mora. PutLosopny ($1.25), 4 
Prof. A. P. Peabody of Harvard; Pot aves AL Economy (1.25), by Prest. 
Champlin ; Potrricat MANvAL ($1.25), by Hon. E. D Manstield ; Cancunus 
($1.75), ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY ($1.75), ELEMENTARY MECH nee Sener. by 
Dr. W. G. Peck ; LoGicat Book krEPiNnG ($2.00), by Prof E. G. Folsom, &c. 


Standard Publications. 


The following popular works are so wel! known that we merely mention them 
for the purpose of the pubic that they are kept constantly up with the 
times :— The Natio aders and Spellers, by Parker & Watson; A Complete 
Course in Mathematics, by Dr Charlies Davies; Mrs Emma Willard’s Histories 
McNally’s Complete Geography ; the Works of Wood, Peck, Porter, Jarvis, and 
oO th rs, in vatural Sciences ; Puj ol’s French Class-Book ; Worman’s German 
: assics ; Smith’s Etymolog sy 5 Cleve a’ s Compendiums of 
c hap: man’s Drawing; J. R. Boyd’s Course in Belles Lettres; the 
brary of Professio = Works, &c. 


sis made evident by the unparui- 
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Correspondence, or the personal visits of Teachers at either of our offices, | 
will be gratefully received. and our best attention ban services may be relied on by | ' 
: Z : | 
those who will favor us with their commands. Very respectfully, | 





A. S. B: 


111, 113 William St, NEW YORK; 32 Bromfield 


RNES & CO., 


St., BOSTON ; 113 State St., 


CHICAGO ; 706 Chestnut St., SI. LOUIS, &c. Vii-2t 





School Journal. 


CONNECTICUT 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 


NEW RITAIN, CONN. 


This institution is now in successful operation, with a large num- 
ber of pupils. ‘Thorough instruction is here given, FIRST, in the 
branches of the study required to be taught in the public schools, 
and, SECOND, in the best methods uf teaching those branches. 


Applicants for admission must be at least sixteen years of age, 
must declare their full intention of teaching in the public schools of 
Connecticut, and must pass a satisfactory examination in Reading, 
Spelling, Writing, Arithmetic, Geography and English Grammar. 


The full course of study occupies two years. It is expected that 
any graduate of a High School can take the course in one year. 


The School year is divided into two terms of twenty weeks each, 
and a new class is formed only at the beginning of a term. 


Examination for admission is held on Monpay, the first day of 
each term, at two o’clock, P.M. 


Fall and Winter Term opens Monday, August 31, 1874. 


For catalogue, address, at New Britain, 


[II Itf] - CARLETON, Principal. 





RYANT’S 
CELESTIAL INDICATOR. 
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This is a new apparatus for faciiitating the study of Astronomy. It is intended 
to illustrate clearly to children and to adults thevarious phenomena of the heav- 
enly bodies—the motion of the earth around the sun, and the changes of the sea- 
sons ; the earth’s axial motion ; the precession of the equinoxes ; nutation ; tides ; 
eclipses, both solar and lunar ; the change of the pole star; changes i in the declin- 
ation and right ascension of stars ; the difference between the sideral and tropical 
years ; the retrogradation of the signs of the zodiac ; the revolution of the moon’s 
nodes, etc. 

Accompanying the apparatus is a short Treatise on Astronomy, descriptive of 
the same, and illustrating how to use the instrument. An hour’s time will enable 
the teacher to become familiar with the subject and with che instrument impart 
more information by illustration, with the INDICA i OR, than is usually gained by 
pupils during their entire course. 











i@~ The apparatus is made of brass; is simple and durable in construction ; 
is not liable to get out of order. It occupies about a cubic toot, and is carefull 
boxed for shipment to any part of the count Price $25.00. 395 

i" The CONN. SCHOOL JOURNAL, New Haven, Conn., will give 
pecial terms on the [Npic\ Tor during June and July. Write for particulars. 
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Mie Amerie TEXT-BOOKS of Art Baueation 





Prepared by Prof. WALTER SMITH, 


Late Head Master of the Leeds (England) School of Art and 
Science, and Training School for Art Teachers ; now Professor 
of Art Education in the, Boston Normal Art School ; General 
Supervisor of Drawing in the Boston Public Schools, and 
State Director of Art Education for State of Massachusetts. 





The plan of these books is the first systematic effort made in this 
country to cover the whole field of Art Education for Schools, by 
embracing every subject included under the head of ELEMENTARY 
DRAWING. Pupils going through the course in all the subjects 
will be thoroughly grounded, and prepared either for practical in- 


dustrial art or further professional study of the fine arts. 


The Series includes Text-Books on the following subjects, and 


arranged on a Uniform plan : 


Free-Hand Outline Drawing, 
(Now Ready). 


Model and Object Drawing, 


(Now Ready). 


Plane Geometrical Drawing, 
(Now Ready). - 


Perspective Drawing, 
(New Ready). 


Mechanical Projection and Drawing, 


(Very Soon). 
Also an 


Elementary Course of Slate Exercises, 


for use in Primary Schools. 


This system has already been adopted by the School author- 
ities of 


Boston, Detroit, 
Worcester, Cleveland, 
Springfield, Milwaukee, 
Pittsburgh, San Francisco, 
Columbus, Chicago. 
Indianapolis, 


In several of these cities it has been used for months, or years 
even, with eminently satisfactory results, Its completeness, and its 
scientific, progressive, practical character commend it, very em- 
Phatically, to the favor of all who are competent to judge of it.« 





Teachers, and all who are interested in the subject of Drawing, 
or of Art Education, are invited to correspond with the Publishers 
of Mr. WALTER SmiTH’s works, 


James R. Osgood & Co., 


The Eclectic Educational Series. 





Important New Publications : 


Prices :—/. Retail; [/. Supplies for first introduction and 
Sample Copies for examination with a view to first introduction ; 
LIL. Supplies for first iutroduction in exchange for other cor- 
responding books in use. 


Thalheimer’s Madizval and Modern History. 
480 pp. full 8vo. 12 double-page Maps. $2.50; $1.88. 


Thalheimer’s Ancient History. 
Uniform with the above. $2.50; $1.88. 


Venable’s Amateur Actor. 
For Young People. Illustrated. Full explanations and Stage 
directions. $1.50; $1.13. 


Venable’s School Stage. 


27 Juvenile Plays, with Illustrations, $1.25 ; 94c. 


Duffet’s French Method. 


ParT I. and Part lI. Each $1.00; 75c. ; 50c. 
Hailman’s Lectures ol tle History of Pedagogy. 


12 Lectures. Limp Cloth. 75c. 


Hailman’s Kindergarten Culture. 


75 cents. 


Andrews’s Constitution of the United States. 
Library Edition, full sheep, $2.00. School Ed., $1.50; $1.13. 


Gow’s Good Morals and Gentle Manners. 
A book for every School and every Family $1.25; 94c. 


Ray’s Surveying and Navigation. 
By A. SCHUYLER, M.A. 8vo, sheep. $2.25; $1.69. 


Venable’s U. S. History. 


For Common and High Schools, Illustrated with Maps and 
Engravings. $1.25; 94¢.; 63c. 


Brown’s Physiology and Hygiene. 
Divided into 50 Lessons ; Illustrated. $1.35; $1.00; 68c. 


Bartholomew’s Latin Grammar. 
A systematic Treatise embracing new and valuable features. 
' $1.35; $1.00; 68c. 
Bartholomew’s Latin Gradual. 


To accompany the author’s Latin Grammar. $1.15 ; 87¢ ; 58c. 





The Eclectic Series also includes: 
Mc Guffey’s New Eclectic Readers, Speller, and 


Charts. 
Ray’s Series of Arithmetics, Algebras, and Higher 
Mathematics. 


White’s. Graded School Arithmetics. 

Pinneo’s Grammars and Composition. 

Harvey's English Grammars. 

Electic Series of Geographies. 

Ecclectic System of Penmanship. 

White’s Registers and Records, &c., &¢., &e. 
1@™ We will send GRATIS : Specimen Pages of Eclectic 

Geographies, Venable’s History, Eclectic Copy-Books, 


Leigh’s Phonetic Readers; and Descriptive Circulars of our 
other Publications. Correspondence invited. 


WILSON, HINKLE & CO., Publishers, 


137 Walnut St., Cincinnati. 28 Bond St., New York. 





vii BOSTON. 


New England Agent, M. W. TEWKSBURY, 
vii No. 3 School St., Boston. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Pror. HIRAM ORCUTT, of Tilden’s Ladies’ Seminary, has 


in preparation, to be published at an early day, 


The Parent’s Manual: or, Home Training- 


Designed as a counterpart to the Teacher’s Manual, by the same 
author, published about two years since, which has had an exten- | 


sive sale, 


The special attention of educators is called to 


} 
| 
| 
} 
} 
Eaton’s Arithmetics. | 
x 

By an act of Congress, of March 3, 1873, a New Method of com- | 
puting exchange was established, to go into effect January 1, 1874. | 

This new method is now the only one recognized in business | 
operations, and has been incorporated in EATON’S ARITHME- 
TICS, with examples in conformity therewith. 

EATON’S ARITHHETICS contain a full and complete ex- 
planation of the difference between specie and paper currency ; also 
statements in regard to Government Bonds, with the rates of in- 
terest and other conditions attaching to them, with a full list of | 
practical examples such as are used by business men, 








| 
; a, 

Teachers will observe that the Newcan be used in connection | 
with the former editions without the slightest inconvenience—in | 
marked contrast with the different editions of many other works. 

An edition of Zaton’s Common School Arithmetic is now pubs | 
: : } 
lished, with Answers. 





O 





Bradbury’s Eaton’s Geometry | 


AND 


Bradbury’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 


These books are of moderate size and adapted to the present | 
grade of High Schools and Academies, and contain a thorough 
presentation of their respective subjects, enough to prepare for 
college or lead to the higher mathematics. 

These works are used in the Girls’ High School, Boston ; also the 
high schools of Cambridge, Charlestown, Somerville, Newton, Win- 
chester, Watertown, Marlboro, Beverly, Stoneham, and Melrose and 
one or more of the books in the high schools of Worcester, Lowell, 
Fitchburgh, New Bedford, Chelsea, Holyoke, Milford, Jamaica 
Plain, Plymouth, and numerous other towns in Massachusetts, New- 
port, and Pawtucket, R. I.; Saco, Me. ; Concord, Manchester, 
Nashua, Dover, Claremont, and Keene, N. H. ; Stamford, Bridge- 
port, Middletown, Thompsonville, and Norwich, Conn. ; and Rut- 
land, Brandon, and Windsor, Vt., besides a large number of other 
high schools and academies in different parts of the country. 


Liberal terms for introduction. Descriptive Catalogue of above, 
and other valuable educational works sent on application. 


Correspondence with Teachers and School: Officers is respect- 
fully solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CoO., 
v 25 and 29 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 








Monroe's Readers. 
Retail Price. 
|The First Reader, - - + - - ,80 
| The Second Reader, - - - - .50 
The Third Reader, - - - + + 75 
| The Fourth Reader, - - - - 1.00, 
The Fifth Reader, - - - + - 1,25 
The Sixth Reader,- - - - - 1,50 


Monroe’s Readers, before the whole Series was 
| completed, were in use in the schools of over three 
hundred cities and towns, A leading educator 
writes: ‘Thisis surely Zhe Coming Series.” 








| 











Warren's Geographies. 
New Primary Geography,- - - .79| 
New Common School Geography, 1.88 
New Physical Geography,- - - 1,88 


Warren's Geographies have for several years 
been the leading Text-Books in their department. | 
The Series has just been revised, and all the 
modern improvements added. 
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Hagar's Mathematics. 
Primary Lessons in Numbers, - .80 | 
Elementary Arithmetic,- - - - .50 
Common School Arithmetic,- - 1.00 

_ Dictation Problems and Key,- - 1.00 

| Elementary Algebra and Key, (son, 1.25 
Elementary Geometry, - - (in Press, 1,25 


Hagar’s Arithmetics, though issued less than 
two years, have sold to the unparalleled extent 
of nearly Two Hundred Thousand Copies. In 
continuation of this Series a full course of Higher 
Mathematics is in active preparation by eminent 
professors. 








Greene's. Grammars. 


New Introduction to Eng. Gram., .56 
New English Grammar,- - ~ - 1.05 
| New Analysis of Eng. Language, 1.20 


| Greene’s Grammars are in use in over 7wo 
| Thousand Cities and Towns in all parts of the 
| country. The Revised Analysis, just issued, 
makes the new Series complete. 








Tuese Books are already in very extensive use, and their 
sale is rapidly increasing. . If you are contemplating a change 
in any of your school books, don’t make it until you have 
examined ours, : 


SPECIMEN COPIES. 


Our list is now so large and many of the books are so ex- 
pensive to manufacture, that we cannot afford fo present 
copies of our publications to alf our friends ; but in order that 
every one may have full opportunity to examine them, we will 
send copies by mail or express, prepaid, for Two-Thirds of 
the Retail Price, or when changes are proposed, we will 
supply the specimens for Examination and Comparison Free 
of Charge, on condition, that if our books are not adopted, 
these specimen copies shall be returned to us at our expense. 
Address, 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia, 


or, WM. H. WHITNEY, New York Agent, 
No. 142 Grand Street, New York. 
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